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H. C. McGinnis 


HERE is no use denying the 

fact: Europe faces a definite 
push to the Left. Although the 
Left’s aims are always portrayed as 
progressive in achieving justice, ac- 
tually they are usually Socialism 
and Communism at work. They are 
retrogressive, hurling man back into 
the days when the individual’s rights 
were unrecognized by everybody ex- 
cept the Church. Holding forth al- 
luring promises of complete eco- 
nomic security, they really ask man 
to become a State-owned chattel 
politically, economically and _ social- 
ly. The Left’s program is utter de- 
ception on a magnificently grand 
scale. It is best typified by Ger- 
many’s National Socialism and Rus- 
sia’s Communism. Should the world 
succumb to its blandishments, so- 
ciety will sink back into the political 
and economic serfdom suffered under 
feudal States in the Dark Ages. The 
progressive justice which so many 
people seek cannot be achieved 
under its banners. 


In Europe the drive to the Left 
may be roughly grouped into two 
movements. One is directly inspired 
and manipulated by Moscow. The 
other, while it undoubtedly draws in- 
spiration from both Communist and 
Socialist ideologies, is the fumbling 
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The Christian Remedy 


moves of economically oppressed 
people to free themselves from the 
injustices of monopolism and _ in- 
trenched privilege. Both movements 
feed upon the ignorance of the 
masses concerning the proper politi- 
cal, economic and social patterns 
mandatory to true happiness. The 
proper antidote for these poisonous 
ideologies lies, therefore, in holding 
forth to the masses the true pattern 
of justice and the requirements 
necessary to fulfill it. It will not 
be sufficient to attempt to offset Red 
encroachments upon decent society 
by compromises and political make- 
shifts. A wide and very general 
understanding of the fundamentals 
essential to that way of life intended 
by the Creator must be established. 
This understanding can be found 
largely in the Social Encyclicals and 
through applications of their general 
principles to specific problems. If 
we in America are to save our own 
country from the devastating effects 
of pagan ideologies and then become 
a guiding beacon to justice-seeking 
peoples everywhere, we must become 
as familiar with these principles as 
with the Ten Command- 
Then, being familiar with 


we are 
ments. 
them, we must seek practical ways 


of executing them. 
L*®* US glance at the two Leftist 


movements mentioned above. 
By having at least a brief picture of 


them we may be thus enabled to 
sense similar trends in our own 
country. Let us look at the first 


movement—the one directly manipu- 
lated by Moscow. The Moscow pat- 
tern of operations is becoming con- 
stantly plainer. It is nothing new: 
it is the same Red strategy which 
has always proved so successful. It 
is simply clothed with new garments 
which make it appear somewhat al- 
truistic. But let there be no mis- 


take! No matter how cozening Mos- 
cow’s words may be, there never has 
been the tiniest iota of altruism in 
anything Moscow ever did. Altru- 
ism and paganism mix no better 
than oil and water. Yet the new 
attire worn by Communism as it 
schemes to envelop all Europe has 
already deceived many and will de- 
ceive many more. For example, in 
Italy, we see a new group calling 
itself Christian Communists. This 
is a rank monstrosity in title and 
identification, for there can no more 
be a Christian Communist stemming 
from Moscow than there can be a 
white piece of red cloth! But the 
conscienceless Reds will try any- 
thing, knowing that Barnum was at 
least partially correct. 

In those parts of Europe being 
liberated by and in other 
places where her influence is steadily 
gaining ground, either openly or 
through well supported underground 
movements, Moscow’s strategy is 
gradually revealing itself. It is a 
boring from within which relieves 
Moscow of the charge that she open- 
ly interferes in the political affairs 
of other nations by coercing changes 
in government. Briefly the strategy 
is this. In countries where her ma- 
chinations are in active operation, 
Moscow originates supports a 
movement for Popular Front 
government, alleged to be a distinct- 
ly progressive stride in democracy 
and justice for the masses. Then 
Moscow deliberately sees to it that 
the Popular Front government is 
not built upon true fundamentals of 
justice and that it contains many 
elements of injustice which will be 
sure to cause much later dissatisfac- 
tion. Thus the people are led to 
believe that they have given the 
most modern and progressive type of 
democracy an opportunity to demon- 
strate its wares that it has 


Russia 


and 


and 
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failed miserably. Then Red doc- 
trines are held forth as the sole hope 
of suffering people. While the in- 
doctrination is still taking place, 
revolution is fomented and under 
the cover of its confusion the Reds 
take over, still announcing at a 
furious pace Communism’s indispen- 
sability to human happiness. 


In the Balkan States, Poland and 
Rumania, this is the current method 
of procedure. When the Reds en- 
tered Rumania, they tried to allay 
all fears by declaring that they 
would not interfere in Rumania’s 
government or in any local matters. 
This caused American Reds, Pinks, 
and fellow-voyagers to smile smug- 
ly and shout “I told you so!” But 
non-Communist observers knew that 
they had heard a colossal lie and 
that they were about to witness 
some very wily Red maneuvers. 
These conclusions are now being 
proved true. In Italy and France, 
Moscow is attempting much the 
same program. In Spain, only 
Franco holds the Reds in check. We 
shall hear much about so-called 
Popular Front governments in all 
these places. In Germany, Hungary 
and Bulgaria we may expect the 
same _ procedure. Moscow will 
scarcely dare antagonize the great 
democratic powers by openly moving 
for Communism in these places. In- 
stead, she will probably make a 
seemingly fair gesture by suggest- 
ing that all factions of the nation 
unite in a Popular Front adminis- 
tration. Since this type of govern- 
ment can be nothing more than a 
conglomeration of compromises, 
many of them with justice itself, it 
is sure to breed confusion and dis- 
satisfaction. Then the Reds get in 
their dirty work. This form of ac- 
tivity is Europe’s most potent swing 
to the Left. 


HE OTHER appears in such 

places as Britain and Sweden. 
In Sweden’s national elections of 
1944, the Communist membership in 
her house of deputies increased 
1200%. For this to happen, the 
Communist candidates must have re- 
ceived much support from sources 
ordinarily non-Communist. Evident- 
ly Sweden’s people are seeking a 
wider extension of justice,in their 
national economic order and are mis- 
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takenly turning to the wrong source. 
Britain has had for many years a 
strong Socialist-Labor movement. 
This group is by no means composed 
of disciples of Marx and Lenin and, 
as a rule, have little respect for 
Moscow. It seeks to break the grip 
of Britain’s Tory group upon the 
masses and to liberalize economic 
opportunity. Yet despite its strug- 
gle for economic justice, it often un- 
wittingly falls under the influence 
of Communist-inspired methods and 
objectives. While the reforms they 
seek are highly laudable in most 
cases, their struggles are seized upon 
by the Reds to be held up as proofs 
of the rightness of the Red battle, 
not against monopolistic capitalism 
alone, but against all capitalism. 
While there is evidently no connec- 
tion between the Moscow-controlled 
battle against all capitalism and 
Europe’s other movement to end 
abuses arising from monopolism, 
the world at large does not always 
perceive this fact, especially when 
the Reds make sly claims to the con- 
trary. 

There is always danger that 
swings to the Left, not inspired by 
Moscow or Communist ideologies, 
may finally succumb to borings from 
within by Reds who manage to keep 
their true identity fairly well con- 
cealed. In all these Leftward 
swings, however, it is very plain 
that the participants are motivated 
by materialism and not morality; so 
it is difficult to see the advantage in 
trading the frying pan for the fire. 

A pagan remedy is not the cure 
for a pagan evil. Paganism’s 
evils must be remedied by their 
direct antithesis: morality and 
the justice of the natural law. 
It is absolutely true that there is 
stark necessity for a swing away 
from the evils and abuses of mono- 
polistic capitalism as practiced by a 
few who are far too rugged in their 
licentious individualism—who com- 
pletely forget the common good as 
they intrench themselves ever more 
strongly in power and undemocratic 
privilege. It is true that the re- 
sources created by God are for the 
common weal of all His children, 
according to their just needs, and 
not for a few predatory individuals, 
groups, and class interests which 
maintain their position by ruthless 
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domination of the distribution of 
produced wealth, a domination often 
aided by expensive legal chicanery, 
secret political shenanigans, and 
undercover manipulations through 
bought and paid-for public officials. 
But it is also true that these evils 
cannot be remedied by man’s sur- 
rendering to the State his God- 
given dignity and the right, within 
morality’s bounds, to live the life 
which he feels will prepare him for 
his eternal destiny. Mankind gets 
nowhere by flouting the pattern 
which the world’s Creator estab- 
lished for society. This pattern is to 
be found in Catholic social philoso- 
phy and particularly in the Social 
Encyclicals and other utterances of 
the Popes from Leo XIII to the 
present Holy Father. 


Society, in its hungry search for 
justice, must no longer delay paying 
thoughtful attention to the Social 
Encyclicals. The Popes who uttered 
them had no political or economic 
axes to grind; rather, they spoke 
those principles of Christian morali- 
ty and of the natural law which all 
justice-minded people freely admit 
are the basic foundations of all true 
happiness in secular affairs. l- 
though these Encyclicals, particular- 
ly Rerum Novarum and Quadragesi- 
mo Anno, have made profound im- 
pressions upon society’s thinking 
and can be credited with many of the 
recent advances in economic and 
social justice, their general prin- 
ciples are still too little known by 
society’s rank and file. The pagan 
doctrines of Socialism and Commun- 
ism are receiving wide dissemina- 
tion, but Christian utterances con- 
cerning society’s correct pattern are 
given scant attention. Yet, unless 
mankind is to foolishly spurn its 
birthright of freedom and justice 
for all, it must turn to those rules 
of behavior laid down by the Crea- 
tor. There is no current problem or 
injustice for which the correct solu- 
tion cannot be found in the prin- 
ciples contained in Catholic social 
teachings. There is more real jus- 
tice and advanced thinking to be 
found in a single page of an En- 
cyclical than in all the rantings and 
ravings of pagan ideological prom- 
ises. 
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: Falling Stars--Millions of Them 

ls. 

ils Orlando Battista 

ir- 

d- 

“ Across five states in late August a fiery ball sped 

ve through the sky, its roaring sound mistaken for that of 

red the destructive robomb. Eye-witnesses in Kentucky, 

ea Indiana, and Illinois were reported to have seen it fall 

b- to earth, each near his own location. Yet, it is most 

to likely that this meteor was forty miles above the earth, 

- and probably it fell into Lake Michigan. What are these 

a] celestial visitors? How frequent are their calls? Or- 

of lando Battista answers these questions in the follow- 

he ing article. 

‘or particles in the air for this purpose, rain would not 

ng fall from the sky as drops. 

ial Every now and then, and it is fortunate that the 

a occurrence is very rare, large meteors fall upon 

“0 the earth after making a journey of many millions 

li- of miles from the outer universes. Astronomers 

all Photo—American Museum of Natural History, New York City and geologists are always on the alert for evidences 

nit Willamette Meteorite found near Oregon City in of meteors of any size, and samples have been col- 

ue = Ee a So. oe found in lected which range from the size of a pea to 40-ton 

Al- boulders. There are also records of meteors reach- 

= ing our planet weighing tens of thousands of tons, 

oe F YOU LOOK up at a magnificent star-bedecked and one of these landed in the wilds of Siberia less 

ng sky on any clear night, you will probably see than forty years ago. 

he an occasional streak of bright light showing the These nicks of matter from the unknown worlds 

nd trail of a meteor dashing about in the upper atmos- beyond the sky are of tremendous interest to scien- 

in- phere of the earth. If you focused your eyes on the tists because their chemical composition might 

by same scene through the magnifying lenses of a 

ou powerful telescope, you would undoubtedly be sur- 

oe prised to see, not just a few meteors, but millions 

mel of them. And these sparkling trail-blazers of the 

sre sky are burning themselves out in such great num- 

ess bers throughout the day and night. 

ts Meteors consist of chunks of inorganic matter of 

uce all sizes which travel through the boundless space 

les aboye us at such terrific speeds that the friction of 

seal the air produces enough heat to bring the meteors 

va to a white-heat. This is the only reason why we 

lu- are able to see meteors at all, and their disintegrat- 

- ed dust is continually falling upon the earth. It 

ial is fortunate that this meteorite dust does form, be- 

pat cause rain would seldom fall without it, especially 

cn in the wide open spaces which are very far removed 

und from the smoke and dust of towns and cities , the Photo—American Museum of Natural History, New York City 

m- only way & raindrep can form up res the “hy Dr. Clyde Fisher standing beside the 36% ton 
water vapor in the clouds gathering itself about nhnighito Meteorite brought from Greenland by 
minute dust particles, and without billions of dust Peary. 
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serve as a clue to the nature of other heavenly 
bodies. Of course, they are of great interest to 
everyone because if the larger meteors landed in 
cities or populated areas, instead of in Siberia or 
the Arizona desert, they would be formidable 
threats to human life and property. To illustrate 
this, it has been calculated that the 40,000-ton 
meteor which landed in Siberia on June 30, 1908, 
struck with a devastating force which could be 
compared with a rocket bomb at least 50 miles in 
diameter. In other words, if this particular meteor 
had rocketed into the center of New York City, in- 
stead of the dense forest lands of Siberia, millions 
of lives and most of this tremendous metropolis 
would have been destroyed in a fraction of a sec- 
ond! Alarming as this comparison is, it must be 
remembered that the history of geology tells of 
very few meteors which have reached our planet 
possessing such devastating potentialities. The 
great frictional resistance offered by the earth’s 
atmosphere to objects travelling through it at great 
speeds disintegrates the larger meteors into small 
stones or clinkers long before they reach us; it 
might be added that if an airplane ever travelled 
through the atmosphere with the same speed of the 
meteors, it too would melt into a roaring fireball! 

There are many interesting incidents recorded 
about the smaller meteors, however. For example, 
only a few years ago a meteor weighing four pounds 
struck in the small town of Benld, Illinois, and it 
is now commonly known as the Benld Meteorite. 
It occurred on a September morning in broad day- 
light, and although it weighed less than four 
pounds, it approached the earth with a roar like 
that of an airplane in a power dive. It penetrated 
the roof of a garage owned by Mr. Edward McCain, 
cut its way through the roof of the Pontiac coupe 
which was in the garage at the time, kept on going 
clear through the seat cushion, and after striking 
the chassis, it rebounded and came to rest in the 
springs of the seat. Scientists Mave calculated that 


this meteorite must have at one time existed as a 
mass of rock more than ten feet thick and weighing 
hundreds of pounds. It must. have been travelling 
at more than 3000 miles an hour, but on reaching 
the earth’s atmosphere, air-friction reduced its 
speed, and its size, as well as its destructive power. 

In the year 1847, a meteorite weighing nearly 
forty pounds crashed into a house in the town of 
Braunau, just missing three children who were 
sleeping without injuring them severely. The first 
recorded damage to a building by a meteor goes 
back even further to the year 1790 when one fell 
and damaged a house severely at Barbotan in 
France. We do not know exactly when the meteor 
which produced the great crater at Canyon Diablo, 
Arizona, landed, but it must have taken place many 
centuries ago. The crater, which stands today as 
the meteor’s imprint on the earth’s crust, is almost 
a mile wide and about 600 feet deep. 

Meteors, fireballs, and “shooting stars” are very 
common occurrences, but our scientists have not yet 
been able to explain how they are formed, or exact- 
ly where they come from. Much has been learned 
about their speeds of travel, about the earth’s pro- 
tective shell without which we would be sand-blast- 
ed, literally, from the surface of the earth. Some 
meteors have been known to explode into thousands 
of smaller fragments on approaching the earth, and 
they have been found in a cold and very hot state. 

Facts such as these should impress all men very 
deeply, and make them realize how insignificant and 
powerless they are to control or influence in the 
slightest way the magnificent universe which God 
has created out of His own Goodness. The remark- 
able precision of the laws which govern every 
route taken by the hundreds of millions of celestial 
bodies is an impressing manifestation of God’s 
Omnipotence, and it is because of His Mercy and 
Beneficence that a meteor large enough to wipe out 
our planet and every living thing upon it does not 
crash into us this very second! 
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WILLIAM 


Bill Parker 


ILLIAM’S mother was firm, his 
father was secretly sympathetic 
but outwardly determined, Mrs. 
Booth was agreeable and even 
the piano was willing, but Wil- 
liam—well, William was William. 

“They'll call me a sissy and I’ll 
run away to Africa and become 
a Witch Doctor first.” He felt 

sure Witch Doctors had no use for pianos. 

“Now, William,”—Mrs Booth believed in humor- 
ing her new pupils—“Charlie Bunn loves to play 
the piano. Why can’t you be like him?” 

There were hundreds of reasons, but William was 
in no mood to think of all of them. It had been 
bad enough to have Charlie see him arrive. “Ole 
Honey Bunn might just as well be a girl. He plays 
with doils.” William was disgusted with being 
compared to a sissy. Ole Honey Bunn could play 
the piano if he wanted to. Not William. His 
Death’s Head Club was ‘nishating’ a new member 
and they couldn’t ‘nishate’ without their president. 

“T’d hate to have to call your father and tell him 
you won’t co-operate.” Mrs. Booth believed in hu- 
moring, but she also believed ten-year-old boys 
were a bit unreasonable. 

“How long will it take?” Fate had been cruel 
enough to put William’s allowance into the hands 
of a music teacher. 

“You'll be surprised how quick the hour will 
pass.” Mrs. Booth opened 
her book to the scales. 
“Now put your fingers on 
the keyboard like this.” 

The Death’s Head ‘nish- 
ation’ was beginning to 
drag and the members 
getting impatient. Skeet- 
er Henderson had spent 
thirty minutes under a 
blindfold and his enthusi- 
asm was beginning to 


and 


The Piano 


heard Joe Edge whisper something to Earle Bassett 
about a piece of raw liver tied to a piece of string. 
—Ripping off his blindfold he made his excuses. 

“I’m going home. All you do in this ole club is 
wait.” Skeeter left the Club members with their 
piece of raw liver and no throat to swallow it. 

“Tt’s all William’s fault. How’s he expect us to 
‘nishate’ without a president. We oughta elect 
somebody else.”—Thorton Vance thought it would 
be nice to be president. 

“Maybe he got sick or something.”—William had 
loaned Joe Edge some Mexican Jumping beans and 
Joe wasn’t quite finished experimenting with them. 

“Well he better have a good reason. We coulda 
been playing Pug. Yes-Sir, he better have a good 
reason or there’ll be a new president around here.” 
Earle Bassett thought he’d been vice-president long 
enough for a promotion. “Let’s go find him.” 

William had no way of knowing his chums had 
encountered Honey Bunn and that Master Bunn 
had been more than glad to divulge his where- 
abouts. William had no time in which to retreat 
to a more manly location. 

His chums tiptoed across Mrs. Booth’s back yard 
and upon arriving at the window of her small Music 
Room found their president struggling with the 
piano. 

Vice-President Bassett started the ceremony with 
a loud tap on the window and followed this with a 
facial contortion usually reserved for Ole Honey 
Bunn. 

William’s returning 
scowl and Mrs. Booth’s 
wave of dismissal were 
equally ineffective. The 
facial contortions only in- 
creased with three par- 
ticipants trying to outdo 
one another. Joe Edge 
was so engrossed in the 
excitement that he com- 
pletely forgot about the 
Mexican Jumping Beans. 





cool. He felt sure he had 





“Ya-Ya-William’s a sis- 
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sy britches!—William’s a sissy britches!” they 
yelled over and over with an occasional reference 
to Ole Honey Bunn who played with dolls. 


Mrs. Booth was prepared to endure the noise as 
long as her pupil. She began to form a strong like 
for William, for the louder his tormentors yelled 
the more vigorously he attacked the piano. 


William took it as long as he could, but when 
Earle Bassett began yelling “Ya, Ya, Wiil plays 
with Ole Honey Bunn’s dolls” it was too much. 
Mrs. Booth and the piano were left abruptly as he 
streaked out the door in hot pursuit of Earle. 


Earle, Joe, and Thorton ran for home. No one 
knew for sure whom William was after and they 
were taking no chances. But William knew and he 
kept his sights on the fleeing Earle. When Earle 
bypassed the city park, William cut through and 
came out just a step behind him. He was gaining 
fast when Mrs. Golightly’s black cat chasing prey 
of her own scooted between them. 


As bad as William wanted Earle he didn’t dare 
proceed without turning around three times to take 
off the curse. Earle wasted no time in covering 
the remaining half block to home and when William 
arrived he had the front door locked, the living 
room window unlocked and was taking up where he 
left off. “Ya Ya William and Ole Honey Bunn play 
the piano.” 


William headed for home. He had no intention 
of letting everyone in the neighborhood hear Earle’s 
accusations. Someone might believe it and Earle 
wouldn’t yell long after he left. Fortunately he 
found an old tin can that couldn’t yell back at even 
the most unmerciful kicks. 


It took courage, but with the help of an appetite 
William decided to face the music. He felt sure 
Mrs. Booth had called. That meant no allowance 
and no tin can shinny on Saturday afternoon. They 
were just starting supper when he arrived. 


He slipped into his place at the table as quietly 
as possible. “A black cat crossed my path and 
made me late”’— 
At least this was 
partly true. 

“— ss ot 
black cats it’s 
something else.” 
His mother had 
long quit waiting 
meals for him. 
“Did you wash 
your hands?” 

“No’m, but 
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they’re nearly clean. William wanted to get the 
piano lecture over with in a hurry. 


“Go wash your hands, William. Your father and 
I have a little surprise for you when you get back.” 
She sounded impatient. 

William went, but he had an extremely good idea 
about the surprise. He let the water run for five 
minutes trying to think of some good excuse, but 
the situation looked hopeless. -He returned fearing 
the worst. “What’s the surprise?”’—He tried to 
sound pleasant. 

His mother passed him biscuits and said exactly 
what he expected. “Mrs. Booth called your father 
this afternoon.” 

“T didn’t do much.” It was his only defense. 

“You did plenty, son.” William thought his fa- 
ther had that “no allowance” look. “Yes, William,” 
he continued, “and both your mother and I are 
proud of you.” 

William almost choked on his biscuit. “You mean 
about the piano and all?” 

“That’s right, son. 
a real little man.” 


You proved yourself to be 


The real little man stuff didn’t appeal to William, 
but he knew his father meant well. Life took on a 
rosy hue. Maybe his father would help him catch 
Earle and really fix him. 


His mother passed him the jelly. Mrs. Booth 
said you co-operated beautifully and she expects 
you to play in her recital next month. As a begin- 
ner of course, but just think, William. You and 
Charlie Bunn will be the only boys on the program. 
Isn’t that nice? 

William was too confused to think, and it wasn’t 
nice. Something was rotten in Denmark and he 
needed time to think. 


His father added to the confusion. “I’m in- 
creasing your allowance to 50¢ a week, son. Just 
keep practicing hard at the piano and you'll find 
I’m not a bad old father.” 

This called for enthusiasm, so William managed 
a faint “Jeepers.” 
It was beginning 
to dawn on him 
that for some 
strange reason 
Mrs. Booth hadn’t 
told the full story. 
He was pleased, 
but not pleased 
enough to have 
Thorton, Joe, and 
Earle comparing 
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him to Ole Honey Bunn. It looked as if Africa 
was the only way out. 

Heading towards the Death Head’s Club he 
passed Mrs. Booth in her garden. 

“I’m glad you came by, William. I’d like to have 
a talk with you. You aren’t mad at me, are you?” 

“No’m”—William was mad at her piano. 

“I’m glad of that, William. I’m a lonely old lady 
and I’d hate to have one of my pupils mad at me.” 

This touched William. He’d never thought much 
about Mrs. Booth being anything, but Ole Honey 
Bunn’s piano teacher. He was a little embarrassed, 
but he stood his ground. 

“Let’s go in the house.” Mrs. Booth picked up 
her gloves. “I might be able to find some cookies.” 

“Sugar cookies?” William was never embar- 
rassed when it came to cookies. 

Mrs. Booth chuckled. “Well, if they aren’t, we'll 
put some sugar on them.” 

The cookies did turn out to be sugar and Mrs. 
Booth found some Blueberry Jelly to go on top. 
“William,” she said, “do you know you’re the first 
man I’ve fed cookies since I lost my husband?” 

“Not even Ole Honey Bunn?”—wWilliam was be- 
ginning to like Mrs. Booth. She called him a man. 
Not a little man. 

Mrs. Booth winked. “Charlie’s a nice boy, Wil- 
liam, but he doesn’t know how to really appreciate 
good sugar cookies.” 

William wasn’t sure, but he thought Mrs. Booth 
liked him a little better than she did Ole Honey 
Bunn. He didn’t quite understand her sudden 
change of heart. “But you said I oughta be like 
him.” It was surprising what he could remember 
when he wanted to. 

This caught Mrs. Booth off guard. She was rap- 
idly gaining respect for the younger generation’s 
reasoning power. “I did say that, William, but 
that was before I began to think of a lot of things. 
Maybe I can explain it. You’re not in a hurry?” 


“No’m”—William had no intention of leaving 
while there were still untouched cookies. 

“Well, William, I thought about how my mother 
made me take dancing lessons one time and how my 
friends teased me. Not my girl friends of course, 
but men about your age.” Mrs. Booth lowered her 
voice. “I was a Tomboy,” she whispered, “and al- 
ways wished I hadn’t been a girl.” 

William was sympathetic. ‘“Wouldn’t it have 
been nice if Ole Honey Bunn could have been a 
girl and you could be a boy?” 

This brought smile wrinkles to Mrs. Booth’s 
face. “Well, it’s too late to worry about it. I’m 
just a lonely old piano teacher.” 

“Well somebody has to teach people how to play.” 


William hoped Mrs. Booth didn’t feel too bad about 
not being a boy. 

“You don’t like being called a sissy, do you, 
William ?” 

“No’m”—William was feeling pretty sorry for 
Mrs. Booth. “I like you, but I wish I didn’t have 
to take piano lessons.” 

“Is it because you’re afraid they’ll keep on teas- 
ing, William?’—Mrs. Booth handed him another 
cookie. 

“Yes’um,” he answered. “Can I have some more 
Blackberry Jelly?” 

Mrs. Booth put a large spoonful on top of the 
cookie. “William, Babe Ruth once told me that he 
thought all young men should learn to play the 
piano. You wouldn’t call him a sissy, would you?” 

The cookie stopped halfway to William’s mouth. 
Babe Ruth was the Death Head’s Club’s favorite 
hero. “Did he say that, Mrs. Booth? Honest did 
Babe Ruth say that?” 

Mrs. Booth remembered a long forgotten child- 
hood convincer. ‘Cross-my-heart-three-times-fac- 
ing the ocean he said it. Babe Ruth’s my second 
cousin, William.” 

When she crossed her heart William knew it was 
true. “Maybe piano playing ain’t so sissy after 
all.”—He didn’t want to get in bad with Babe Ruth. 

Mrs. Booth wasn’t through with her surprises. 
“William, Babe Ruth wrote me that he’s coming to 
Atlanta next month and I’ve saved enough gas to 
drive over and see him.” 

“These sugar cookies sure are good,” said Wil- 
liam. “Can I go?” 

Mrs. Booth took her time about answering. She 
had heard about modern methods of teaching the 
piano, but the system she was about to try was 
revolutionary. “I’ll make a bargain with you,” she 
said. “If you'll play with Charlie Bunn in the re- 
cital and take your piano lessons regularly, I’ll let 
you invite any of your friends to go with us.” 


All thoughts of fixing Earle fled from William’s 
mind. He was still loyal to his Club members. 
Wiiliam knew they would beg him not to tell Babe 
Ruth they had called him a sissy for playing the 
piano. “Can I take Earle and Joe and Thorton? 
They like Babe Ruth.” 

Mrs. Booth nodded. “As long as you keep your 
end of the bargain.” 

William finished the last cookie and began think- 
ing about Ole Honey Bunn. After all Ole Honey 
Bunn was a pretty good piano player and Babe 
Ruth liked piano players. 

“Mrs. Booth,” asked William, “do you think Ole 
Honey Bunn could swallow a piece of raw liver tied 
to a string without getting sick?” 
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EARLY CHURCH 


PBY JEROME PALMER, OS.B. 


The history of the development of Church Music from 
the first assembly in the Upper Room to our present 
uses, and sometimes abuses, is the subject of this 
series of four articles: “Music in the Early Church,” 
“Church Music in the Middle Ages,” “Decadence of 
Church Music,” and “Reform of Church Music.” 


CHAPTER ONE 


ORKING on the principle of St. Paul that 
“to all who love God all things work to- 
gether unto good,” the Catholic Church has, in her 
liturgical worship, employed every good and useful 
means so far discovered by man’s genius. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting have, from the very 
dawn of Christianity, found in the Church a true 
patron, zealous in protecting, promoting, and de- 
veloping them, not only with the view of preserving 
the artistic but with a still higher aim,—to spirit- 
ualize her children. Full well she knows that what- 
ever is beautiful portrays something of God’s good- 
ness, and will arouse in man the noblest emotions 
with which His Maker has endowed him. The pur- 
pose of the Church is to reach the heart and to 
stimulate devotion, and whether it is through the 
eye or the ear, or any other gate, it is of little im- 
portance so long as the ultimate end is obtained. 
The oldest perhaps of all the arts is music, and 
none has exercised a greater influence on the hu- 
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man race than music. Hence it was not like the 
Church to neglect so powerful a force, the efficacy 
of which had been appreciated by the pagans for 
centuries before Christianity’s birth—a force which 
the Greeks used with such effect in their religious, 
patriotic, and festal observances. Music of all the 
arts is the most capable of raising our hearts to 
God and seems peculiarly capable of reflecting every 
shade of religious sentiment from the most urgent 
longing of the spirit to the most intense joy. When 
man’s soul overflows so that he can no longer con- 
tain himself, he sings. That is why St. Philip Neri 
spontaneously sang the prayers of the last Mass 
which he celebrated. 

From the moment that the infant Church was 
born, music has given splendor and impressiveness 
to her ceremonies and liturgy. Under her prudent 
guidance it has sweetened the lives of her people, 
softened their grief, and soothed their sorrow. The 
music of the Church is one of the outstanding at- 
tractions, in every respect her own—a golden chain 
linking the present day Christians with those of 
the very first century. It was the attractiveness 
that brought many wandering souls nearer to God 
and impressed upon them the ineffable beauty of 
the Church of God. St. Augustine pays admirable 
tribute to the Church’s song, for, when before his 
conversion, he heard the chant in the Cathedral of 
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Milan, he wrote: “How I wept at the hymns and 
canticles of the Church, O my God! Those sweet 
voices charmed my soul, penetrated my ears, and 
thy divine truth flowed into my heart. They 
wakened within my breast piety and devotion; the 
tears ran forth from my eyes, and I found these 
tears delicious and sweet.” It was this attractive- 
ness that conquered the barbarians of Europe; the 
Iroquois, too, who would not submit to her doctrine 
fell helpless before her music. 

While Christian music is a development, and not 
a sudden production of inspiration, we should not 
think that the early Church was compelled to work 
out its melodies from the crude music of primitive 
man. The early Church did not disdain to convert 
the heathen temples of Apollo and Dionysus into 
houses of Christian worship. Why should she cavil 
at the melodies and songs of the pagan so long as 
they, too, could be adapted to her liturgy? Her 
music simply grew out of the music of pre-Chris- 
tian antiquity. 

Natural religious instinct has urged man to 
honor his gods by joyous singing. Thus Greece 
sang with Homer to the gods of her mythology. 
Moses, David, and Jeremias sang in Israel. Under 
the Old Law in compliance with the instructions of 
God Himself, the music of the temple filled a very 
elaborate role. David beautified it by the use of 
musical instruments and especially by his hymns, 
“Ezechias set the Levites in the house of the Lord 
with cymbals and psalteries and harps, and the 
priests stood there brandishing their trumpets, and 
when the holocausts were offered, they began to 
sing to the Lord, and to sound with trumpets and 
divers instruments” (2 Par. 29:25). 

Since there was, of course, no formal break with 
the Jewish Church, the ecclesiastical songs of the 
Christians and the Jews in the first centuries after 
Christ are essentially similar. The disciples as- 
sembled regularly in the temple for devotional exer- 
cises; worship in their private gatherings was 
modeled on that of the Synagogue, which Christ 
Himself had implicitly sanctioned. Undoubtedly 
the hymn sung by Him and His disciples at the last 
supper was none other than the great “Hallel” of 
the Jewish Passover. 

As the Church spread to the Gentiles and the 
Greeks, it was a bit of policy on her part to make 
use of their hymns and spirit to color her own 
liturgy. It was in the simple and refined music of 
the Greeks, a nation far above every other of an- 
tiquity in their love of music and in the expressive- 
ness of their melodies, that dying paganism con- 
tributed its last breath to newborn Christianity. 
Where the Orientals chose coarse and clashing cym- 
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Abbots of the Swiss American Congregation of 
Benedictines who held their General Chapter at St. 


Meinrad in October. Reading left to right they are: 
Abbot Ignatius Esser, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Abbot Stephen 
Schappler, Conception, Mo.; Abbot Columban Thuis, 
St. Joseph’s, La.; Abbot Paul Nahlen, Subiaco, Arkan- 
sas; Abbot Thomas Meyer, St. Benedict, Oregon. 


bals, blasting trumpets, and jingling tambourines, 
the Greeks sought the lyre of Apollo and the Dorian 
flute. 

Greek music, as all Greek art, was marked with 
rigid simplicity, which made it, of all forms devised 
by antiquity, the most suitable for Christianity. 
Harmony, if known at all, was known only in the 
nascent state. What made it so serviceable to 
Christian liturgy was its subordination to word. 
The Greeks had no instrumental music as we know 
it, but music was a servant to poetry or dance 
figure, and its meter was controlled by that of 
verse: the text was paramount and must always 
be made so, even at the sacrifice of melodic beauty. 

To obtain, then, a correct conception of the music 
of the early Church, it would be necessary first to 
study the music of the Greeks. However, suffice 
it to say that it contained that freedom and grace 
so well suited to Christian thought. The decadence 
of the Greek music at this period, due to the Roman 
voluptuaries, had very little effect on Church music, 
as instrumental music of which the Church was 
ever wary, suffered most from it. 

For the origin and idea of Christian hymnody 
we must look, not to the Gentile, but to Hebrew 
sources. It is generally admitted that in lyric 
poetry the Hebrews are far superior to other na- 
tions of antiquity. The Church, then, which sings 
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every day the psalms and prophetic lessons, has a 
treasury unequaled by any drama or opera of all 
times. What masterpieces of literature, Greek or 
Latin, have ever surpassed the Lamentations of 
Jeremias and the sublime effusions of David’s re- 
pentance? Where in all the literature of Athens 
and Rome are sounded such depth of soul, such 
spiritual anxiety, remorse, repentance, and frantic 
appeals as in the song of David on the banks of 
the Cedron, or in the thanksgiving of Anna? In 
singing the sorrows of monarchs and prophets, the 
Hebrews have given us a musical drama of the 
most pathetic character which has never failed to 
satisfy the devotion of such as enter properly into 
the sentiments of joy and sorrow there expressed. 


The Psalms were for the early Christians a fit 
vehicle of eloquent expression. In the singing of 
the Psalms, they were at once singing God’s glory 
and power, His justice and mercy, His wrath and 
His forgiveness. In every ceremony of Christian 
worship, they have been given the predominant 
place. This is as true of the Church of the first 
century as it is of that of the twentieth, and very 
early in the Church’s life certain psalms were ap- 
pointed for special days. 


It is sad and regrettable that for the most part 
the hymns of the first three centuries have been 
lost. We lament this loss all the more when we re- 
member that they sprang up in that primitive 
period when inspiration gushed forth from the very 
fountain-head of faith. At what time songs of con- 
temporary composition were added we have no 
means of discovering. But judging from the words 
of St. Paul, it must have been already during his 
lifetime, for he exhorts the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians to sing “psalms and hymns and _ spiritual 
songs.” Then as festivals became more and more 
numerous, and ceremonies more and more elaborate, 
songs were written for private worship, proces- 
sions, and pilgrimages, but these precious gems, as 
they must have been to judge from what we have, 
have been lost to us. 


The “Gloria in excelsis” and the “Te Deum” are 
among the few anonymous hymns preserved to us 
and they are indeed a precious inheritance of those 
glorious days. Though obscure in their origin, we 
know that they were sung as early as the first cen- 
tury and it is doubtful if any hymn has ever 
sounded with such imposing majesty the praises 
of the Supreme. The origin of the “Gloria” cer- 
tainly goes back to the beginning of Christian 
literature. Some writers do not hesitate to identify 
it with the primitive “Carmen” mentioned by Pliny. 
The fact that it in no way contradicts Arianism 
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seems to point to an origin before the days of that 
heresy, for after the third century such reticence 
would be looked upon as favoring Arianism. Ac- 
cording to Bede and other ancient writers it was 
brought into use at Rome by Pope Telesphorus as 
early as the time of the Emperor Adrian. To stay 
with facts, we know that Pope Symmachus, who 
died in 514, ordered it to be sung on Sundays and 
Feastdays, and that it is found in the Alexandrian 
Codex of the fifth century. From it we can judge 
the prayerful song of the first Christian assemblies, 
simple, true, and fervent. 

Genuine hymns, however, even in the broadest 
sense of the word, were not yet to be met with. 
This was the period during which the Church was 
organizing her forces, giving her music as all her 
art, its final direction. It was the period of forma- 
tion, that in which the first steps were taken to 
give the Church her own liturgical hymns and 
chant. Even the four songs of the “Constitutiones 
Apostolicae” may not be considered hymns. They 
are prayers consisting mainly of extracts from Holy 
Scripture, and though in some passages they be- 
tray lyric tone and rhythmic quality, like the pre- 
face of the Mass, they must be considered as songs 
in prose. 

With Constantine’s edicts early in the fourth 
century, the energy of the Church, which had been 
pent up so tightly by the hatred of the Emperors, 
burst forth in an era of ritualistic splendor in 
keeping with the rapid acquisition of temporal 
power. This century, it would seem, claims the 
first hymn writers when Saint Ephraim in the East 
and Saint Ambrose in the West first made use of 
hymns to combat agnosticism and Arianism, which 
had beguiled many into their errors by the attrac- 
tive dress of their hymns. 

In the following centuries, the fourth and fifth, 
and later, numerous hymns issued from the pens of 
Prudentius, Hilary, Ambrose, and Gregory, while 
in the Middle Ages hymns burst forth by the thou- 
sands. But in the East fanaticism was followed 
by a stagnation and ere long this sudden spurt was 
checked ; the fire which for a short time had burned 
so brightly was smothered by the schism -of the 
East and West. What the chilling blight of Icono- 
clasm did not destroy, Mohammedan conquest and 
Byzantine luxury crushed to death. 

In the very earliest days of the Church, before 
a definite liturgical system had been adopted, the 
prayer of the Christians took various forms. As said 
above, the Hebrew manner of worship was kept, 
but as the Christian worship developed, it embel- 
lished and ornamented the somewhat inferior wor- 
ship of the Old Law. The earliest testimony that 
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can be called definite is contained in the celebrated 
letter of the younger Pliny to the Emperor Trajan 


in the year 112. According to this letter, the 
Christians of Bithynia at that time were wont to 
assemble before daylight to sing hymns to Christ. 
From other sources, too, we know that during the 
first centuries the singing of songs and hymns by 
the body of worshippers was the chief prayer ac- 
companying the Mass, the procession, and every 
other service. This, together with the reading of 
Holy Scripture, is the groundwork for all the Office 
and ceremonies of today. There were at least four 
forms of psalmody or chant in the early Church. 
But up to the fourth century the practice seems to 
have been for a soloist to begin a psalm, and after 
every verse or few verses, the assembled faithful 
would sing a refrain. A very striking example of 
this is had in the hundred and thirty-fifth psalm, 
sung at the dedication of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
after every verse of which, the people cried out, 
“Quoniam in aeternum misericordia eius.” In the 
94th Psalm at Matins, this practice is retained 
without the slightest alteration. The response was 
not always that long, sometimes a mere word or 
two, like “Amen,” “Et dicet omnis populus, Fiat, 
Fiat.” This intimate bond and intercourse of feel- 
ing between cantor and congregation is what made 
the Church so attractive to the common people. 
They acted along in the services. All the Masses 
were sung in this way, the entire litany being inter- 
posed where we now have the nine-fold “eleison.” 
A reminiscence is had on Holy Saturday. The In- 
troit, too, contained a whole psalm now reduced to 
one verse and the Gloria. In the Communio the 
psalm has entirely disappeared. 


At the close of the fourth century, the soloist 
disappeared. Henceforth the monody is replaced by 
the choir. In the catacombs it was necessary to 
take precautions lest their hymns reach the listen- 
ing ears of Caesar, but now the little band had 
grown to enormous proportions and instead of the 
impoverished churches, scattered here and there, 
they now occupied the beautiful Roman basilicas, 
opened wide for them by their victors. Here a 
soloist was hardly enough and the vast throngs 
would divide into two choirs and the hymns they 
chanted are compared by a contemporary writer to 
the “roaring battering of the ocean.” These choirs 
sang alternate verses to different tunes, and not 
infrequently in different languages, ending in uni- 
son at the interval of an octave. 

Between the psalms it was customary to sing a 
short refrain just as we have today. This practice 
dates to the year 345-350, when the monks Flavian 
and Deodorus brought it to Antioch to combat the 


Arian antiphony, then dominant there. These 
zealous monks organized two choirs to meet at 
night in the sanctuaries of the martyrs to pass the 
time in chanting psalms. Bishop Lentius induced 
some of the faithful to take up the practice which 
soon spread very rapidly. St. Ambrose adopted it 
at Milan in 387, but in her usually slow way, Rome 
delayed until the time of Pope Celestine in 422. 


But after a short period the progress of ritual- 
ism deprived the general body of the faithful of 
nearly all active part in the worship except sub- 
ordinate offices. The public devotions, including 
songs and chant were placed exclusively in the 
hands of the clergy. The song of the congregation 
was limited to a few brief responses, like “Amen,” 
“Et cum spiritu tuo.” The prudent church saw 
with alarm the disastrous effect that the Gnostic 
and Arian hymns were having, and unless she re- 
stricted the faithful strenuously in this matter they 
would unconsciously imbibe the fatal poison hidden 
cleverly in the subtle lines. 


The transfer of the office of song from the 
general congregation to an official choir involved 
no cessation in the production of hymns for liturgi- 
cal song. But they were more rigorously censured 
by the Church, and this very fact insured better 
hymns. The history of the Church’s music proper- 
ly begins with the establishment of the priestly 
liturgical chant. 


This article would be quite incomplete without a 
word as to the early attitude taken by the Church 
towards instrumental music in her worship. Al- 
though Christianity invented the organ and em- 
ployed it so successfully in her worship, in her 
earliest ages she disdained to touch what had been 
so instrumental in furthering the spread of vice. 
In the Hebrew temple service instruments of brass 
were used; but except for the Greek converts, who 
were permitted the use of the lyre and flute, the 
use of instruments in Christian worship was con- 
demned. Notable among the Fathers inveighing 
against this evil are Chrysostom, Ambrose, and 
Augustine. The main reason, it seems, is that 
theatrical instruments recall too vividly the cor- 
rupting scenes of the degenerate plays. Those to 
whom the charge had been given to guard the little 
Christian communities were forced to boycott what- 
ever savored of the world and its passionate emo- 
tions. This purity of taste is what emancipated 
music from its ancient thraldom and gave it new 
themes more worthy of its noble nature. 


(To be Continued) 
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The Art of Visiting 


Brian McShane 


the Sick 





NE OF the acts of charity that we are all occasionally called 

upon to perform is that of visiting the sick. Besides being 
so venerable an excuse to escape from ah unpleasant situation that 
Horace, the Roman poet, used it years ago, visiting the sick has 
been raised by Christianity to the almost sacramental heights of a 
corporal work of mercy. We should make a serious effort to per- 
form that work with as much effectiveness as possible. Most of 
us, once we have really learned the art, will admit that our previous 
efforts were quite a bit off the beam. 

I know it was that way with me. I had been going along in a 
smug sort of way, perfectly complacent with my attempts to con- 
sole and cheer my ailing acquaintances. Then when the revelation 
was made, I realized with a middle of the Confiteor repentance that 
for the most part my dashing out to the hospital to see poor Jack 
Jones or walking up the street to visit rheumatic Mrs. Brown, was 
wasted motion. I was totally out of focus. 


Any personal claim to initiative in getting back into focus must 
be declined by me. The secret of the art was thrust upon me by a 
rambunctious appendix. To those of my readers that have an aver- 
sion to appendectomies, let me assure you that a gall bladder that 
thinks it has missed its vocation or a siege with the flu will do as 
well. The secret of visiting the sick adequately is to be sick your- 
self for awhile. 

You will never regret it. Not only does it enrich your knowledge 
of human nature by the fact of your sharing a common experience 
with a goodly number of your fellow citizens, but it affords you a 
beautiful course in understanding the problems of your ailing 
friends. There is one school of thought that will deny this. They 
put forth the specious assertion that visiting one of our institutions 
of mercy on: Hospital Day is sufficient indoctrination to qualify one 
as an expert visitor of the sick. Commendable and gratifying as 
such a visit is, the hour or so one spends wandering around hospital 
corridors, and despite the tea and crumpets you may be served, 
really doesn’t even give you an amateur’s ranking on the Visitor-of- 
the-Sick Limited honor roll. In fact, such a niggardly approach will 
leave you just as much at sea with your sick friend as would be a 
hod carrier in the daisy chain at Sweetbriar. It may even imbue 
you with a false sense of omniscience. The nurses will all look 
like ministering angels. Surgery will look like such an innocent 
and peaceful place. So be careful, trust not the superficial visit. 
Learn by experience. 

Once you have yourself securely ensconced in a hospital bed, your 
period of interneship begins. Take copious notes on all your re- 
actions, or if this is impossible due to your own state of incapacity, 
hire a public stenographer. By the time you have your release you 
will have acquired enough information that if used judiciously, will 
be quite sufficient to see you successfully through any visiting you 
may be called upon to do. 
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1. Visiting the sick is a cor- 
poral work of mercy. You are 
imitating Christ and you are 
gaining merit for yourself if you 
have the intention of doing it for 
the honor and glory of God. 

2. Abide by the rules of the in- 
stitution with regard to the time 
of your visit and your conduct 
during it. 

3. It’s a nice thing to bring a 
suitable remembrance, especially 
something that will project the pa- 
tient’s thoughts to future enjoy- 
ment of the gift. 

4. Keep the conversation on the 
cheery side. Talk about the things 
that interest the patient. Park 
your own troubles outside. Don’t 
gripe about the inconveniences. 
Nurses and doctors are expenda- 
ble too. 

5. Do all you can to help the 
mental attitude of the patient. 
Maybe he or she would like to 
have a priest visit them, if there 
is no resident chaplain. 

6. Remember! You are the vis- 
itor, not the patient. ‘Amen, I 
say to you, as long as you did it 
for one of these, the least of my 
brethren, you did it for me” 
(Matthew 25:40). 
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The Message of a Unique Monument 


Hattie C. Fleck 


_ a small country-cemetery, near the City of 
Salzburg in Austria, a bronze tablet expresses 
the appreciation of the modern world for a man 
who left the world a famous song, today known as 
“The World’s Folk Song.” The tablet reads: IN 
HONOR OF A TEACHER FOR HIS MESSAGE OF PEACE AND 
GOOD WILL. PRESENTED BY THE TEACHERS OF LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A., 1934. 

FRANZ GRUBER, 1788- 
1863, HALLEIN, AUSTRIA. 

But before that date, 
ten years earlier, in 1924, 
when the people of the 
world were gathering in 
Salzburg as usual for the 
annual music festival one 
heard about a monument 
to be erected to a song, 
not far from the enchant- 
ing city, and those who 
had time and money to 
take the extra trip deci- 
ded to participate in the 
festivities connected with 
the laying of the corner- 
stone for that particular 
memorial. On August 
15, 16, and 17, Austrians 
and visitors, as _ well 
as tourists flocked to the 
little town of Oberndorf, 
and the ceremonies which 
lasted through the three 
days were as colorful and y 
musical as the Austrian y / 
peasant folk are capable 
of making their celebrations. The enthusiasm was 
great, for here was the beginning of a monument, 
unique in history, a monument to a song, to the 
sacred song “SILENT NIGHT.” For nearly half a 
century the song had remained anonymous but now, 
after it had been given to the world 106 years 
before, a fitting monument was conceived and ex- 
ecuted to do honor to the little Gospel narrative, set 





in music quite as simple as the few stanzas which 
tell of the greatest of all the Divine Mysteries. 
And it was at this time that we learned the reason 
for calling “Silent Night” a song and not a hymn. 
Because of its sacred message which has no word of 
adoration in it, no invitation and no word of 
preachment, the lyrics make of that famous Christ- 
mas number a sacred song, none the less holy how- 
ever, for that classifica- 
tion. A hymn is a song 
of praise, a song of adora- 
tion, a song of glorifica- 
tion, all of which “Silent 
Night” does not possess. 
But it is a sacred lullaby 
in a way, much as the be- 
loved lullaby of some 
great composers, the best 
loved among them being 
that cradle-song of Johan- 
nes Brahms. “Sleep in 
Heavenly Peace’ has the 
sound of a beautiful lulla- 
by, and the music of it is 
certainly as soothing as 
the words. When we re- 
alize that the composition 
is sung in every known 
tongue and by all classes 
and denominations of the 
world, we also know why 
it has been listed as “The 
World’s Folk Song” and 
why it is the greatest fa- 
\Y vorite of all Yuletide mu- 
\ sical offerings. 

“Silent Night,” for years was accepted and ren- 
dered anonymously by such great masters as Men- 
delssohn, and sung before crowned heads without 
any knowledge of the author and composer. It had 
generally been accepted that it was the creation of 
Michael Haydn, brother of the illustrious Joseph, 
who lived in Salzburg, and although Haydn denied 
the honer, it was thought that his modesty, which 
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handicapped him from being as great as Joseph, 
stood in his way this time too. But 36 years after 
the song had first been sung by the two composers 
in their native Oberndorf, (it was still marked an- 
onymous) it was deemed advisable to seek the truth 
of its origin, and for that purpose a renowned con- 
cert-master named Erk traveled to Salzburg from 
Berlin, in 1854. Thanks to his visit the now fa- 
mous document written by the composer, Franz 
Gruber, finally revealed the story of the song’s 
origin. He told of many minor changes that had 
been made in his composition, but they were not 
sufficiently noticeable to annoy Gruber. This sacred 
document, as well as the guitar used in the original 
rendition of the “Silent Night,” may be seen at 
Oberndorf. Here it was my good fortune to hear 
the famous Christmas song given in the Church of 
St. Nicholaus, in the town of its birth, a few years 
ago. The church is not the original one, however, 
but one built to replace the old Baroque edifice 
which was severely damaged in September, 1899, 
when the raging River Salzach, washed out the old 
foundations. Nestling on a mountain side, it 
seemed as though the pure white outer walls of St. 
Nicholaus in Oberndorf came toward one as the 
distances began to narrow. The steeples were giv- 
ing forth the Christmas peals of the original old 
bells which had been salvaged and re-hung. Thrills 
as well as chills ran down our spines as we came 
nearer to the spot on which Father Joseph Mohr, 
penned his memorable words, and to which the 
better-known Franz Gruber wrote his immortal 
melody for Christmas Eve, in 1818. We recalled 
how young the two men were then, Mohr scarcely 
26, and Gruber, 31. We remembered that these two 
friends shed tears which almost choked their voices 
on that first night when their song was given to 
posterity. Their composition touched their own 
souls, and when they emerged from their church at 
the end of the Midnight Mass, and found the vil- 
lage black with persons that could not crowd into 
the church, their joy was overwhelming and they 
wept aloud. Soon after, these two friends parted, 
never again to meet in life. Each following his 
call to other towns. Father Mohr died in obscurity 
in his 56th year of life on December 4, 1848, while 
Gruber lived to see a large family grow up around 
him, with grandchildren, one of whom today is the 
custodian of the famous document and the now 
precious original guitar. He died in Hallein, at 
76, on the 7th of June, 1863. Mohr died at Wagram, 
where he was stationed. 

After our visit to the church on that beautiful 
Christmas Midnight we naturally were eager to 
visit the house in which the great Christmas Song 
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was born. There it stood, like the tiny Alpine 
homes one gets to love. The rooms bare of fur- 
nishings other than the most essential, were much 
as they had been over a century ago. Between two 
huge trees a placard told in verse of the sacredness 
of the spot. One might say that the words were 
dedicated more to the song than to the co-authors, 
even as in the case of the memorial to the song 
which is erected through voluntary contributions. 
The unique monument to “Silent Night” is known 
by the name of the composition, called The Silent 
Night Monument. The center slab shows the lyri- 
cist, Joseph Mohr, leaning from his window in 
Heaven, his ear cupped in his hand listening to the 
earthly voices singing his words, while the compo- 
ser, Franz Gruber, stands behind him strumming 
his guitar in accompaniment. This, as we have 
said, is in Oberndorf, the small town, but a lecture 
on the subject in our own America, ten years ago, 
was responsible for the personal monument to the 
composer, in Hallein, Austria, over the lonely grave 
of the teacher Gruber. 

When Paul Dengler, then director of the Austro- 
American Institute of Learning, came here to lec- 
ture in Los Angeles, in 1934, he spoke of the un- 
marked grave of the now famous teacher which 
was left unrecognized while his work had been 
glorified by the memento to his song. The teachers 
of the City of the Angels soon challenged the call 
and 5000 persons are represented in the bronze 
slab which was sent to the people of Austria, 
through Dr. Fredrick Waller, Austrian Consul here 
at that time. Thus while the world sang and hon- 
ored “Silent Night,” and left its composer in a lone- 
ly grave, unsung, the teachers of Los Angeles re- 
membered and formed a bridge of music over the 
great Atlantic, which no amount of later tragedies 
can blot out. The placque was made at Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park, an all-American gift to little 
Hallein, in musical Austria, the land of exquisite 
extremes in all things musical. 


When the “Silent Night” song first raised so much 
concern about its authorship, there were those of 
the old and severer school in Vienna and in musical 
Salzburg who spoke of it as vulgar. ..unworthy of 
recognition. Its popularity had annoyed them. 
Others drew the music world’s attention to the fact 
that the theme was not new....the motive had 
occurred as early as the 15th century, created by an 
Italian monk, and although the co-authors were 
never accused of borrowing or infringing on a 
known theme, it was said that it was a motive 
which might occur to anyone sentimentally inclined. 
Yet this theory has never been proven and “Silent 
Night” remains the undisputed original composition 
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of the poor weaver’s son who was forced to follow 
his father’s trade, who pulied out bricks and mortar 
in the walls of his room, to hide his musical writ- 
ings, who practiced playing the piano on an impro- 


vised keyboard made of slats. His chance came 
when the organist of his church became disabled, 
and without study, he was able at twelve years to 
substitute for him at a Sunday service. Thus 
Franz Gruber stands glorified before the world 
today, while his friend and co-worker Father Jo- 
seph Mohr, still sleeps in an unmarked and lonely 
tomb. 


We have followed “Silent Night” from its cradle 
to its memorial monument. We have lived for a 
few moments in the beautiful atmosphere which 
probably helped to shape the song, as we know that 
environment is a strong factor and works wonders 
toward a man’s destiny. From an atmosphere of 
simple Catholic religiousness, of exceeding moun- 
tain beauty, of definite musical trends, the great 
Christmas Song traveled the world over until it 
reached our own American shores, whence came the 
memorial to the composer. This proved to the 
Austrian people that the U.S.A. is not musically 
unappreciative. It brought to us a vote of warmest 
thanks from musical Austria. This, of course, was 
in recognition of what a teacher body had done in 
recognition of a deceased member of their own pro- 
fession, he who wrote the music for the world’s folk 
song. But as Catholics, we regret that Father 
Mohr, he who gave the world the immortal words 
of the Gospel content in the simplest form of a few 
lines to each stanza, should sleep in an unmarked 
grave. TheSilent Night memorial, the monument 
to the song itself might be said to cover the entire 
ground of co-authors as well, yet since the indi- 


vidual memorial to the composer disputes that 
theory, we might say that the writer of the lyric 
deserves at least the same consideration. If Father 
Mohr, who was fired with the love of his religious, 
yet so human picture of the Christmas scene, had 
not first given his friend the verse, there might 
never have been the beautifully simple melody 
which was written expressly for those words, and 
not borrowed or fitted to the lyrics. Therefore 
when the question arises which of the two, the ly- 
rics or the composition have made the SONG what 
it is, the answer is simple. ..it is the unique com- 
bination, each beautiful in itself, but each so suited 
to the other that the separation of music from the 
words is unthinkable after a century and a quarter. 

When the Catholic world traveled to Budapest in 
1938, to the last of the International Eucharistic 
Congresses before the present war, a group of us 
again visited Salzburg on our return home. Again 
we travelled to the little “Silent Night” hamlet, and 
it was then that we decided that Father Mohr too 
shall have his marker. Then came the world con- 
flict and plans were frustrated, but there will come 
peace to us once more, and he who waited a century 
and a quarter, will one day have his individual 
earthly recognition in the shape of a memorial to 
him. We believe his head wears a crown long be- 
fore this date, for such words as Father Mohr left 
the world as his legacy that acted as a thrilling 
prayer to millions of souls, must have sprung from 
a deeply religious heart. Yet as Catholics we wish 
to reward him in our human way and pay tribute 
to the priest who gave to posterity the world’s folk 
song in the words of “SILENT NIGHT.” Father 
Mohr, we are just awaking from an unpardonable 
lethargy! 
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Y THE time the December GRAIL reaches 
its readers the disappointments of some 
21 millions of voters will have healed, at least 
partially. The quadrennial eruption in national 
political feelings, like the regular spoutings of 
“Old Faithful,” is an indication of excess steam 
which has been suppressed as long as possible. 
The restoration of quiet gives a temporary feel- 
ing of security. The American people have for 
the third successive time asserted their own 
judgment against the overwhelming attempts 
of the press and not a few leaders in religious, 
educational, and social organizations to stam- 
pede them into a different decision. 


It was easy to see in the recent campaign an 
example of the old truth that those who are 
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The 


“agin’ a thing” are much more loud in their 
expressions than those who are for it. Such 
national magazines as Newsweek, Pathfinder, 
Saturday Evening Post and the very biased 
Washington News Digest put their weight 
against President Roosevelt as did 68.5% of 
the press. Yet with only 17.7 per cent of the 
press (13.8 per cent claimed to be neutral) the 
President without resorting to slanderous v:- 
tuperation and name-calling rode the storm like 
an experienced and veteran seaman. 


The purpose of this page is not to say that 
Governor Dewey would have made a less capa- 
ble President, or that President Roosevelt has 
made no mistakes in his twelve years at th 
White House. But it is to say that the methods 
used in the campaign to defeat Mr. Rooseveli 
were besides being un-American and un-Chris 
tian and sometimes unethical in the sense that 
they were against the Eighth Commandment) 
were highly dangerous at this time. To use the 
very apt example chosen by President Lincolt 
in a similar year, suppose all the property yol 
were worth was in gold, and you had put it int 
the hands of a man to carry across Niagat 
River on a rope. Would you shake the cable, 
keep shouting out at him, “Stand up a littk 
straighter—stoop a little more—go a littl 
faster—lean a little more to the north—leané 
little more to the south?” No! You would holi 
your breath as well as your tongue, and kee 
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your hands off until he was safely over. The 
Government is carrying an immense weight. 
Untold treasures are in its hands. The officials 
are doing the best they can. Don’t badger them. 
Keep silence and they’ll get across. (That was 
Lincoln’s advice.) 


The bitter accusers of the President, to bor- 
row the late Mr. Chamberlain’s words in de- 
fense of his own position, neither have the re- 
sponsibility to bear, nor do they know the facts 
that cause him to act as he does, or they would 
not be so loud in their blame. Surely his long 
years of experience place him in a better posi- 
tion than his critics to wrestle with our prob- 
lems. Yes, he may bungle. He may fail. But 
a few more weeks of the kind of oratory and 
editorializing we were witness to in late Oc- 
tober, and there could be no question about it 
—he would be forced to fail, for our minds at 
home were being poisoned and our enemies 
were being bolstered by the attacks. 


We had grown somewhat hardened to the in- 
delicate slurs at Mrs. Roosevelt, to the whisper- 
ing campaign about a Wheel-chair President, a 
megalomaniac, a dictator; the grumblings about 
a life-term in the White House. Why was noth- 
ing said—and in charity it could have been said 
even by the opponents without jeopardizing 
their chances for an election—about the willing- 
hess of a man, aging from the years of constant 


(P resident ‘ 


strain and major crises with a comfortable es- 
tate to which he might retire, with experience 
that taught him that to do means to bring criti- 
cism upon his head; with a physical handicap 
that would have made wards of the state out of 
many of his critics, that dared in defiance of 
certain factions in America to appoint a per- 
sonal representative to the Vatican, that dared 
to practice Christian charity in the form of 
good neighbor policy, even—as Christ com- 
manded—with our enemies; that dared to risk 
defeat in a fourth election, but above all that 
dared at a moment when he is entitled to retire 
and spend his last years in leisurely comfort, 
to undertake the immense task of helping to 
construct a post-war America and a post-war 
world? Why was nothing said about the willing- 
ness of such a man to carry the load a while 
longer? Even if, as some say, the President’s 
ambition for self-glory is boundless and that 
is why he seeks public office, is it not the usual 
ways of Divine Providence to give each man a 
liking for his vocation? We owe it to Mr. 
Roosevelt to give him due credit for his work. 
Many political speakers, if they believe in re- 
traction of calumny and slander, will be busy 
for a long time to come, trying to repair the 
injustice of their many charges. Every Catho- 
lic American will mean it when he says: “We 
pray in particular for our President.” Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B. 
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GAIN, at Communion time, she stood beside 

me at the altar rail—waiting to receive her 
Master for perhaps the twenty-six thousandth time. 
It was her eighty-ninth birthday and what an ex- 
tremely happy birthday it must have been for this 
staunch and humble soul! It was the feast of The 
Assumption. Surely on this great feast day of Our 
Blessed Mother the angels must have been very, 
very busy carrying the love, the fidelity, the undy- 
ing devotion of this noble old soul to Mary and Her 
Divine Son in heaven, and in return, delivering 
back countless graces and blessings to this merito- 
rious and dutiful old lady whose life record is 
studded with innumerable deeds of sacrifice, of 
fortitude, and of constant devotion and service to 
Almighty God. 

As I stood there, my own six feet of height 
towering above her withered little form, I could not 
restrain my thoughts from going back to that 
memorable day when I first saw her. It was my 
first day at school, forty odd years ago. As we 
youngsters marched into church to attend the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, preparatory to beginning the 
new school term, she was seated in a pew directly 
behind the nun who escorted us to our designated 
places. She was clad in a plain, neatly ironed 
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A Layman 
Looks at Life 


William T. Martin 


gingham dress; on her head a carefully ironed 
sunbonnet; on her third finger, left hand, she 
wore a modest gold band, emblematic of the mar- 
riage tie—a ring that throughout her life had been 
immersed in the billowy suds of many a Monday 
wash; the neatly home-laundered clothes of her 
children mutely attested to this fact. Through her 
fingers moved a well-used rosary (made of “Job’s 
Tears”) and as each bead passed between her fore- 
finger and her thumb with slow precision, we knew 
that another precious Hail Mary was tenderly ac- 
cepted by the Blessed Mother Whom she loved so 
well, to be placed in that storehouse of merit where 
neither rust nor moth can destroy. 


Throughout the autumn months, and likewise 
throughout the cold, dreary months of our northern 
winter, we saw her day after day in her pew, 
paying homage to her Creator and thanking Him 
for the privilege of being in His Divine Presence. 
Thus it was, year after year. I do not believe that 
she ever asked a whole lot from God; on the con- 
trary it always appeared to me, from my obser- 
vance of her benign features, that she was so busy 
THANKING Him that she had no time for petition, 
other than to supply her with the necessary graces 
and health by which she might continue her daily 
adoration and good living. She has the secret of 
perfect prayer; she believes that GRATITUDE 
finds more favor with Almighty God than does a 
persistent barrage of promiscuous REQUESTS. 
More of us should take this attitude. If we but 
employ common sense, we can easily see the effi- 
cacy of this mode of prayer. For example, let us 
consider two styles of approach when we wish a 
personal favor: When you were a youngster, did 
you ever go to your mother, after she had just 
finished baking a delectable apple-pie and say to 
her, “Ma, I want a piece of pie!”? How far did 
you get? Not very far, I’ll wager. She would 
probably say to you, “No, it’s still too hot. Besides, 
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THAT’S NOT THE PROPER WAY TO ASK ME!” 
But on the other hand, were you to patiently await 
the proper moment when your own common sense 
apprized you that the pie was sufficiently cool, and 
then say to your mother, “Mom, I’ve behaved myself 
pretty well today; do you think you could spare me 
a small piece of pie?” Ten to one she would 
promptly carve out a fair-sized triangle for you. 
Then after having finished eating it you would 
again turn to her and say, “Mother, I think you 
bake the best apple-pies in the world! I enjoyed 
that treat more than I can tell you. Thanks so 
much, Mom!”’, I’ll bet she would be so thrilled at 
hearing this expression of gratitude from the lips 
of her own child that she would shove another big 
cut of pie under your nose before you could say 
“Jack Robinson.” Therefore, whether it be our 
own flesh-and-blood parents, or whether it be our 
Father in heaven, we will find that gratitude is 
more effective than DEMANDS. Almighty God 
knows better than ourselves just what is good for 
us; let us observe the Ten Commandments, and 
rest our absolute faith in Him—we shall have 
little to worry about if we do this. 


Now to return to our little old lady of God: 
Through two or three feet of snow she would 
trudge to Mass, her head swathed in an old knitted 
“fascinator,” a shawl pinned about her shoulders, 
her feet encased in a pair of old-fashioned galoshes. 
In the winter time, when the weather was severely 
cold, our pastor, in order to conserve church fuel, 
would celebrate the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in 
one of the two large school rooms which was heated 
by a large hot-blast stove. There we would assem- 
ble to attend Mass each morning before school com- 
menced. Long before the tiny bell tinkled as a 
warning that the Holy Sacrifice was about to begin, 
our little servant of God could be seen in her accus- 
tomed place, saying her beads (in the schoolhouse, 
the parishioners occupied the desk-seats which the 
pupils used during school session). Many a pat on 
the head, and many a “God bless you, my boy!” I 
received from her as she passed outside after Mass. 
She was there in church praying for us when I 
received my First Holy Communion; she was there 
when I was confirmed; she was there when I 
walked to the Holy Altar of God with my beloved 
bride; she was there when my dear father’s re- 
mains were wheeled up the aisle for the final bless- 
ing of the Church before internment—she was 
there when my darling mother’s remains traversed 
the same route; she was there when my three 
children, at different times, received their First 
Holy Communion; she was there on our twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary; she was there at the 


last Mass my son served before leaving for the 
Seminary, and she did not fail to seek him out after 
Mass, and to wish God’s blessing on him with all 
the fervor and solemnity of an Archbishop. And 
throughout all the intervening years from the time 
I first saw her, to the present day on which I write, 
we have seen her in regular attendance at Lenten 
devotions and at all special services. She has been 
a daily communicant all her life; she has never 
missed—not even today on her eighty-ninth birth- 
day, when I had the honor of kneeling beside her at 
the Holy Table. What an enviable record! Yet it 
is a record we all could claim if we but made use 
of God’s graces as SHE has. 

On All Souls’ Day of November last, the weather 
was such that the more timorous members of the 
parish remained away from the brief services 
which are held in the cemetery each year for the 
souls of the departed. Truly it was a bleak and 
blustery day—cold blasts of wind and intermittent 
showers. However, the nature of the weather did 
not deter our little lady of God from being present. 
As our pastor led the Rosary, a sudden swish of 
rain blew into our faces to torment us, as it were, 
but our little old lady never flinched; the drops 
clung to her face and she ignored them. She was 
oblivious of everything but her departed relatives 
and friends and of the prayers that she was recit- 
ing for them. I sidled over toward her and held 
my umbrella above her head till the shower stopped. 
She never gave as much as a glance until the Ro- 
sary was completed; and then she took my hand 
and said, “God bless you, my boy!”—the same 
words I have heard from her lips many, many 
times. The first time I heard them uttered (on 
that memorable day on which I started to school) 
they sounded devout and fervent, but on that All 
Souls’ Day they sounded ANGELIC! 

Yes, if only beauty and wearing apparel were 
taken into consideration, she would never, in the 
jargon of the theatrical world, “make the big time.” 
Contrariwise, if the brilliance and the grandeur of 
her soul were suddenly exposed, our eyes would be 
dazzled! Nevertheless, her eyes, which had once 
sparkled with all the vivacity of innocent girlhood, 
now seem to glimmer with that saintly benevolence 
so peculiar in persons who are content and happy 
in the thought that throughout their lives they 
have ever been in good favor with their Master— 
and close to His Blessed Mother. 

So, on this, her birthday, our earnest prayers 
will be offered up to God for her continued health 
and her personal safety when crossing the busy 
streets; for I am certain that she will be present 
at the Novena Services this evening. 
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SLOVAK CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


Marion H. 


HEN Margaret asked me to talk before her 

college club on Slovak Christmas customs, 
I hesitated. The plan for their December meeting 
included talks by older persons on Christmas in 
the homeland, dances by their American children. 
Trees and typical decorations, such as the English 
yule log, were to be presented after the ways of 
the old country. Each of the United 
Nations would be represented. Re- 
freshments, too, would be special to 
the season. Margaret is of Slovak 
descent, a recent graduate of Nor- 
mal College; being shy, she thought 
an older person, sympathetic to the 
Slavs, could present the story bet- 
ter before the learned gathering. 

Well, as I said, I hesitated. My 
mother’s father had a family tree 
which gave New York City as the 
birthplace of his ancestors since 
1732; my mother came from a 
small town in New Jersey, genera- 
tions removed from the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. On my father’s side, 
my grandmother’s parents were 
born in the Orkney Isles; my 
grandfather’s father was a blue- 
eyed, blond Englishman of Brit- 
tany French extraction, and his 
mother was a native American 
Indian. Who was I, then, to stand 
up and talk on “Christmas in 
Slovakia” ? 

I knew I could get material first 
hand, since I had been attending 
Mass in a Slovak parish, and when 
Margaret added that I would be 
expected to wear a national dress, 
I agreed. (Perhaps I should have 
been an actress!) Incidentally, the 
little cap with its bright trimmings 
was the most noticed feature of the costume. it 
is only worn on festive occasions; the babushka is 
the usual head covering, kept on even in the house. 

To appreciate the meaning of Christmas in a 
country so different from ours, we should under- 
stand a little of the background. The country is 
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one of small farms, with deep woods, where snow 
comes early. Communications were none too good 
in the days the old people remember, so that what 
was customary in one district was not always the 
rule in another. 

All during Advent, if you lived in Slovakia, you 
went to High Mass every morning, except the Sun- 
days and Holy Days—when you 
could go later—at five o’clock. The 
name of this dawn Mass, Na Ro- 
rate, is taken from the Prophet 
Isaias, “Drop down dew, ye 
heavens, from above, and let the 
clouds rain the just; let the earth 
be opened, and bud forth a Sa- 
viour.”” You went out into the dark 
coldness, and remembered the sad 
state of mankind before the birth 
of Christ, the Light of the world, 
and you prayed in preparation for 
His holy coming this Christmas. 

Each day found something more 
done about the house. Inside and 
out, everything must be scrubbed; 
all must be clean and shining for 
the Baby Lord on His birthday. 

In some places, December 6th, 
feast of St. Nicholas, is celebrated 
as the day for giving presents to 
the children, the good ones, that is. 

Finally, all the preparations are 
made. The mother and older sis- 
ters have spent the whole day bak- 
ing and preparing special dishes 
for the Christmas Eve supper. The 
day itself, vigil as it is, is a strict 
“fast day. The grownups eat noth- 
ing until sundown; the childre» 
are allowed a little bread, thoug 
it is promised, in some places, that 
if they can go all day without a 
bite to eat, they will surely see the “Golden Pig.” I 
am afraid, though, that pig is truly as invisible as 
Santa Claus. 

Christmas Eve supper is very much like an 
American Thanksgiving dinner. Every member of 
the family returns home; the married children 
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bring their families, and it is a joyous time for all 
the young cousins, grandmother and grandfather. 

The first part of the meal is religiously signifi- 
cant. Opldtky, unleavened bread, such as the hosts 
are cut from for Mass are brought home from the 
priest’s house. The father, head of the family, says 
grace. Then he gives each a piece of the altar 
bread, with a heartfelt greeting, asking God’s bless- 


ing for each, for long life, health, success. Some- 
times the bread is dipped in honey. 
This ceremony over, the feast begins. How ap- 


petizing it must seem after a whole day without 
food! Traditional dishes are served. Sour mush- 
room soup, with a sort of noodles, and raw garlic; 
bobalky, bread shaped into rolls, baked very hard, 
then soaked in hot water and served with honey 
and poppy seed. Fish, of course, since it was a day 
of abstinence, and mashed potatoes. Kolace— plain, 
or with poppy seed filling and nuts—this was a 
yeast bread, made with eggs, and sometimes rai- 
sins and orange rind. Coffee, beer—wine, it was 
a generous table, indeed. On the farms, between 
the supper Christmas Eve, and the dinner Chris- 
mas Day, something of everything grown during 
the whole year was served. Supplies were taken to 
poor families, so that they might share in God’s 
goodness to those tilling the land. 

The Christmas tree was trimmed with fruits, 
paper flowers, gifts for the servants and the chil- 
dren. This, too, had a religious meaning. The 
tree represents the tree of life, eternal life, lasting 
as the green pine needles, the life given us by 
Christ. The tree represents Christ; the gifts, giv- 
en to Him, are tied to it. Then He gives them to 
us. He is the Giver of all gifts, as well as the real 
gift Himself, at Christmas. 


After the satisfying meal, the men play cards for 
nuts. The women clear the tables, but on this day, 
as well as on Christmas day and the one following, 
no unnecessary work is done. Carols are sung too, 
by the families as they await the time to go to 
Midnight Mass. In the country, those who live on 
outlying farms walk four or five miles to church; 
the men and boys going first through the snow, 
breaking a path for the women and girls. 


Eleven o’clock finds most of the congregation 
already in their pews. Carols are sung in the warm 
dark church; the only light then is the flicker of 
the votive candles, or the gleam of the ruby lamps 
before the niches of the saints. In symbol, the 
Infant Jesus comes, as His statue is carried in 
solemn procession, and placed in the waiting crib, 
just unveiled. Then the lights blaze on. The Holy 
Sacrifice begins in splendid beauty, and the Baby 
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Lord comes really again in that Midnight Mass as 
He did so many years ago in Bethlehem’s cave. 


During the time after Christmas, a group of 
players in costume, such as shepherds, go from 
house to house. A knock at the door, and they seek 
admission, as long ago St. Joseph and our Lady 
sought shelter in Bethlehem. The door is opened 
in the name of the Infant Jesus. Then the men 
bring in the Crib they carry on their shoulders, and 
place it on the table, singing carols. A play fol- 
lows, traditional in character, the dialogue handed 
down from father to son. There is always one 
player who can’t believe in the Baby, and the others 
answer his objections, so that the whole Christmas 
story becomes clear, even to the smallest child, by 
that repetition. 


Three Kings’ day, January 6th, feast of the 
Epiphany, in Slovak countries is a holy day of 
obligation. On this day, the priest goes to bless 
the homes. The blessing itself is read in the living 
room; each room in turn is blessed. Over the door 
the priest writes in chalk 19+C+M+B+44—the 
initials of the three kings, Caspar, Melchior and 
Balthasar, and the year of the blessing. Slovak 
parishes in this country keep up this custom. In 
this way, the parish census is taken, and the pastor 
can check on the spiritual welfare of his children. 


As the story of Three Kings’ day was told to me, 
this visit was very impressive. In the old country, 
the schools were under parish supervision. The 
teacher, a man, also played the organ in church. 
Besides, a sacristan was employed, and of course, 
the priest must receive his living. To meet these 
expenses, each farmer set aside a certain part of 
his land for tithes, and on Three Kings’ day, pay- 
ment is made. The party, which includes two altar 
boys, drives up in a horse-drawn sled. At the ap- 
pearance of the priest, all the members of the fam- 
ily kneel to receive his blessing. Then, seated in a 
Chair, he presents the cross for each one to kiss. 
With eager impatience, the children could hardly 
wait for the grownups to conclude their greetings. 
The time seemed never to come when Father, after 
many joking hesitations, would give each of them 
some fruit from the tree. That was the high point 
of the whole visit. 


Christmas with the Slovaks is a deeply religious 
family feast. But for me, the memorable thing 
about the Slovak Christmas is the literal transla- 
tion of Christmas Eve—Stedry Vecer—Generous 
Night, the night when God the Father, in His 
eternal generosity, gave the world His Only-begot- 
ten Son, the Infant Jesus, to be adored in the arms 
of His Mother Mary. 
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LITTLE QUEEN 





Therese Martin, April 8, 1888, the day before her en- 
trance into the Carmel of Lisieux, at the age of 15 years 
and 3 months. 


Nearly every Catholic child has heard of the 
Little Flower of Jesus. St. Therese of Lisieux, 
known popularly as “The Little Flower,” wrote 
her own biography under obedience. At the time 
of her canonization many facts came to light which 
out of humility or forgetfulness were omitted in 
the autobiography. Miss Windeatt has drawn on 
this material for the present life of St. Therese. 
It has been running for several months in THE 
GRAIL. The entire series is now available in book 
form. While the story of the Little Flower is 
written primarily for children, adults will find it 
refreshing and inspiring. The price of the book is 
$2.00. 


CHAPTER NINE 


OR some months Papa had not been well. Be- 
fore my entrance into Carmel, he had suffered 
a slight attack of paralysis. I had worried about 
this then, yet still felt I should offer myself to God. 
Moreover, Celine had promised that she would give 
him good care, likewise Leonie. There was no need 
for me to remain at home. 
Through the mercy of God, Papa soon recovered 
sufficiently to be able to make occasional visits to 
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the monastery. I was always delighted when he 
came, and so were Marie and Pauline. But one day 
Papa’s visit was a more serious one than usual. 
He had just returned from a trip to Alencon, our 
former home. 

“My children,” he told us, “I received some won- 
derful graces in the church of Notre Dame. I felt 
so overwhelmed at God’s goodness that I made this 
prayer: ‘My God, it is too much. Yes, I am too 
happy. It isn’t possible to get to Heaven this way. 
I want to suffer something for You....’” 


The three of us stared in bewilderment. What 
did Papa mean? Why was his face so joyous? 

“Children, I offered myself...I offered myself 
M6 Gin” 

But the last word would not come, and suddenly 
we found ourselves supplying it—silently, almost 
fearfully. In our parish church at Alencon, Papa 
had offered himself as a victim for sinners! 

In the days that followed I pondered this fact 
very often, and not without sorrow. For years I 
had prayed for the grace not to give my love to 
creatures, or to try to find happiness in them. Now 
I glimpsed the truth. God had been pleased with 
such a prayer, and He had decided to take me at 
my word. He wanted my whole heart. He wanted 
to be my only source of happiness, and so He was 
going to remove the innocent joy of Papa’s occa- 
sional visits. 

Soon this suspicion was realized. Papa had 
another attack of paralysis, from which he recov- 
ered only slowly. As I prayed for the grace to ac- 
cept his illness bravely, to act like a true Carmelite, 
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the Prioress informed me that I would receive the 
holy habit on January 10, 1889—a week after my 
sixteenth birthday. And my name in religion would 
be Sister Therese of the Child Jesus. 


Once again it was a case of accepting the bitter 
with the sweet, and I began to prepare for my 
Clothing Day as fervently as I could. I gave my- 
self and all my actions to Our Lord, sweeping the 
stairs in His honor, sorting the clothes in the linen 
room, keeping in good order the little shrine of the 
Infant Jesus which had been given into my care. 
In between my work and prayer, however, I thought 
of a rather unusual favor which I wanted in return. 


“Please send some snow on January 10!” I asked 
Our Lord. “I’m to be dressed as a bride on that 
day, and I want the whole world to wear white, 
too!” 


It was a childish request, but one on which I had 
set my heart. What if the winter had been a mild 
one so far? That the possibility of snow was 
very faint? The Holy Infant would surely give 
me what I asked. After all, wasn’t I going to add 
His Name to my own on January 10? 


The week before my clothing I spent in retreat, 
praying and thinking about the important step I 
was to take. Finally came the great day itself. I 
wore a beautiful dress which Papa had sent, made 
of white velvet and trimmed with Alencon lace. 
My hair, hanging in long 
curls for the last time, was | 
covered with a veil of white 
tulle and a wreath of lilies. 
Presently the nuns led me 
to the cloister door, for ac- 
cording to custom I was to 
assist at Mass in the public 
chapel with my family. As 
I stepped across the thresh- 
old, I saw my dear ones 
waiting for me. Papa was 
standing just beside the 
door. His eyes were full 
of tears as he stretched out 
his arms and pressed me to 
his heart. 





“Ah, here’s my little 
Queen!” he murmured. 
Then, giving me his hand, 
we walked together up the 
center aisle. It was a sol- 
emn moment—this last vis- 


beloved father, but again I offered myself to God 
without reserve. As I assisted at Mass, I told Our 
Lord I was still His little ball, His toy. He was to 
do with me as He wished. My one desire was to 
be united to Him, to be another Christ, a victim 
for sinners. 


When the Holy Sacrifice was over, Papa led me 
back to the cloister door. Now a lighted candle 
was in my hand, and I knelt, just as I had done 
nine months ago, for my father’s blessing. A short 
distance away the Bishop was watching the little 
scene, and suddenly he intoned the Te Deum. This 
ancient hymn of thanksgiving is truly a glorious 
one, but it should not have been sung on my Cloth- 
ing Day. It is reserved only for the day of Reli- 
gious Profession. But it was too late to do any- 
thing about it, and so I re-entered the cloister to 
its triumphant strains. 


Here the nuns were waiting to lead me to our 
own chapel. As I went down the corridor, I saw 
the shrine of the Child Jesus which was my special 
charge. It was surrounded with lights and flowers, 
and to my excited eyes the statue of the Holy In- 
fant seemed to smile directly upon me. I smiled 
in return, then my heart gave a great leap of joy. 
Through a nearby window I had caught a sudden 
glimpse of snow! The Child Jesus had heard my 
prayer, and now the gardens of Carmel were garbed 
in spotless white in honor 
of my Clothing Day! 

“How wonderful!” iI 
thought. “What human be- 
ing can make a snowflake 
fall from Heaven to charm 
his beloved?” 

Presently I was kneeling 
in the nuns’ choir, beside 
the iron grating which 
looked out upon the public 
chapel. The Bishop was al- 
ready here, waiting to be- 
gin the ceremony of recep- 
tion. 

“What do you desire?” 
he asked. 

I knew the answer so 
well! How many times had 
I not repeated the wonder- 
ful words? 

“The Mercy of God, the 
Poverty of the Order, and 


it to the outside world, this “] gave myself and all my actions to our Lord, the Society of the Sisters,” 


last chance to embrace my 


sweeping the stairs in His honor...” 


I replied. 
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Then I was led away from the grating. My white 
velvet dress was exchanged for the brown woolen 
habit and cream-colored mantle of the Carmelite 
Order. My curls were cut, and a white linen veil 
was placed upon my head. I was a novice at last! 
God willing, in another year, I would come again 
to the iron grating to pronounce the vows of re- 
ligion. I would be eligible then for the solemn 
ceremony of Profession. 

A month after my Clothing Day came the blow 
I had feared. Papa suffered a third attack of 
paralysis, and this time there was no recovery. 
His mind became affected and presently Celine re- 
ported that she and Leonie could no longer look 
after him. He would have to be placed in an in- 
stitution. 

This was a dreadful cross, one full of suffering 
and humiliation. Our beloved father had lost his 
mind! From now on he would have to be cared for 
by strangers! Quickly I thought of the words Papa 
had spoken only recently, the words that had told 
us he had offered himself as a victim for sinners. 
I thought of something else, too—of that far-off 
day when I was six years old and had seen an old 
man who looked just like Papa walking in our gar- 
den with a heavy veil over his head. Had the time 
finally come for me to understand this strange vi- 
sion? Yes, I told myself. The vision had meant 
that Papa was to join us in the Carmelite vocation, 
and therefore we should not feel too bad about his 
present illness. Rather, we should pray for an in- 
crease in faith so that we might welcome our cross 
for the great treasure it was. 

I tried to express these feelings in a letter to 
Celine: 

“Far from making any complaint to Our Sa- 

viour of the cross He has sent us, I cannot 

comprehend the infinite love that has urged 

Him to deal thus with us. Our father must be 

greatly loved by God, since he has so much to 

suffer. What a delight to share in his humilia- 
tion!” 

Shortly after my Clothing Day I was given some 
new duties. No longer was I to work in the linen 
room with the Novice Mistress. From now on my 
tasks would lie in the refectory, or dining room. 
I was to assist Pauline in keeping this room neat 
and clean, in seeing that places were properly set 
at mealtime, the glasses filled with water, and 
bread distributed to each Sister. 

Because the will of the Prioress was for each of 
us the Will of God, I made no comment on this 
change of tasks. Indeed, some might have thought 
I had been given a real favor, for now I could spend 
many hours every day with my “Little Mother.” 
Alas! The new duties brought an unexpected sor- 
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row. Since Carmelites speak with one another only 
twice a day, at recreation, it now became very dif- 
ficult for me not to break the Rule. How my heart 
ached for the chance to talk with Pauline, particu- 
larly about Papa! Had she heard any news? Did 
she think he would be well again some day? Was 
she still interested in me? Was I doing well as a 
novice? 

But I said nothing, although the Prioress would 
readily have granted permission for the two of us 
to speak. However, I did not ask for such a priv- 
ilege. Wasn’t perpetual sacrifice the mark of life 
in Carmel? Wasn’t it the coin with which sinners 
could be ransomed? Yes—and I had no desire to 
let this wonderful coin slip through my fingers. 

There was another sacrifice which fell to my lot, 
and of a totally different nature. It concerned an 
old nun, Sister Saint Peter, who was badly crippled 
and needed help to arrive at the refectory. Each 
evening as we knelt in prayer in the chapel, I would 
watch for a sign that told me Sister Saint Peter 
was ready to be taken to supper. As soon as I saw 
her shake her hour glass, I would hurry to her side. 

I needed a great deal of courage for this task. 
Sister Saint Peter suffered from rheumatism, which 
made her cross and irritable, and she was not at 
all sure that I could lead her to the refectory safely. 

“You’re too young,” she would mumble. “Sixteen 
years ...a mere child. You'll walk too fast and I’ll 
fall.” 

I would smile at the poor old soul and gently help 
her to her feet. “I'll go very slow,” I promised. 
“Just wait and see, Sister.” 

Alas! Sister Saint Peter was never satisfied. 
Either I went too fast and she feared she was going 
to fall, or I did not go fast enough. 

“You’re not holding me!” she would exclaim sud- 
denly. “I don’t feel your hand! Oh, Sister Therese, 
I knew you were too young to take care of me 
properly!” 

In such a fashion we made our way to the refec- 
tory before the other nuns. But even then my 
task was not finished. Sister Saint Peter had to 
be helped into her place in a certain way. Then 
her sleeves had to be turned back, also in a certain 
way. All this took much time and patience but I 
did not mind. I told myself that Our Lord was 
living in Sister Saint Peter’s soul, despite her 
whims and uncertain temper. When I was of ser- 
vice to her, I was also of service to Him. As a 
result, it soon became a real pleasure to stay a 
while with the poor invalid, to cut her bread for 
her and search for some other kindness I could 
render. 

(To be continued) 
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Sing -- Cveryhody 


John O’ Rourke 


Every Sunday morning 
at the close of the 10:30 
o’clock Mass in Saint Jar- 
lath’s Church, Oakland, 
California, Father Thom- 
as M. Raber turns to the 
congregation packed 
shoulder-to-shoulder in 
the little 300-capacity 
church, and pleads: 

“We're going to have 
Benediction of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. Everybody 
please sing!” And by way 
of showing what he 
means, Father Raber 
leads the chanting of O 
Salutaris Hostia in a vig- 
orous baritone. 

Unfortunately, only a 
few of the assembled 
faithful make any effort 
to follow him. So dis- 
couraging is the response 
to his exhortation that a 
stronger heart than Father Raber’s would long ago 
have given up the unequal struggle against the 
apathy of apparently dumb parishioners. 


Father Raber is doubtless consoled, even if his 
problem remains unsolved, by the fact that through- 
out the United States, priests he has never met and 
priests with whom he has exchanged surprisingly 
similar experiences, are encountering the same rude 
silence before their altars. Only a handful of fortu- 
nate parishes are able to boast of church-goers who 
realize the truth of the hoary medieval adage: Qui- 
cumque orat, Deum laudat; quicumque cantat, bis 
laudat—whoever prays praises God, but whoever 
sings praises Him twice! 

Father Raber, his pastor at St. Jarlath’s, Father 
P. M. McHugh, and their associate, Father Gerald 
Kenny, are beginning to suspect that maybe it is 
the Latin. English hymns are sung with slightly 
more will, they have noted. And this suspicion 
offers at least a suggestion of an explanation for 





The article on Church Manners in the November 


GRAIL brought a number of responses, all in sym- 
pathy with our attempts to correct the lack of com- 
munity singing in our parish churches. Most fre- the country. 
quent was the comment that our organists play too 
slowly and pitch the key too high. Here is a new 
suggestion of an approach to the problem. 


the sudden muteness of 
otherwise eloquent Catho- 
lics. In these days when 
classical education is so 
generously neglected, the 
possibility of more than 
one parishioner in a hun- 
dred being able to under- 
stand—much less appre- 
ciate—the meaning of 
Latin hymns, is bound to 
be so slight as hardly to 
warrant consideration. 
This suspicion, which has 
in some cases crystallized 
into more than a mere 
suspicion, is planting it- 
self deeply in the minds 
of worried priests all over 
Some of 
them even see in the re- 
fusal to worship in song 
a moral apathy which 
may easily become some- 
things worse. It is an un- 
deniable fact of spiritual life, these priests point 
out, that failure to progress actually means back- 
sliding. 

The most obvious answer would be to throw out 
all of the Latin hymns and bring in some new ones, 
in English. The trouble with that answer is that 
it is too obvious. It slides conveniently over the 
rich heritage, the ages-old traditions bound loving- 
ly between the lines and within the very words of 
each of the hymns all of us have heard since child- 
hood. What could possibly take their place? 

Add to this the fact that Latin is one of the 
marks of unity of the Church, one of those unmis- 
takable signs by which our one Roman Catholic 
Church is known and recognised throughout the 
world, and the “obvious” solution becomes not quite 
so obvious—and not at all practical. 

Probably the most important thing that can be 
done about getting us to sing our own hymns in 
honor of the God for whom they were written is 
to make up our own minds to do it. That is an 
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obvious answer, too, but one that stands up. We 
can be helped, of course, by the huge cards most of 
our pastors have thoughtfully provided for our 
children to chew upon during Mass and to drop on 
the floor in inaccessible corners directly the organ 
starts to play. But it is a mistake for any intellig- 
ent Catholic to feel he must have these cards—that, 
as a matter of justice, he is entitled to them. Cards 
cost a great deal of that money for which we dis- 
like hearing our pastors ask. And keeping them 
clean, storing them, distributing them and picking 
them up after services—all require more man hours 
than most pastors have available. (Have you ever 
helped with any of these jobs?) 


No, we are our own best source of knowledge for 
these hymns. We know our prayers by heart, after 
all, and the slightest effort on our part would insure 
our committing the hymns to memory for good and 
all, banishing the need for mounted cards and 
prayer-books. Incidentally, prayer-books are good 
places to look for the right words to the hymns, too. 
And there are special small-size cards containing 
individual hymns or groups of hymns for particular 
feasts or seasons, as well as full-size hymnals (with 
translations) for sale at all religious goods stores. 
In short, there is no real excuse for any Catholic’s 
not learning the more common hymns, at least, if 
he wants to learn them! 


Why should he want to? 


It would probably be a safe wager that every 
mother who reads this article under the blue star 
of a service flag will want to learn the O Salutaris 
Hostia—if she has not already discovered its deep 
meaning for her. Why? Well, the translation of 
the first stanza of this hymn is, roughly: 


O saving host 

Who opens heaven’s gates! 
Bitter wars press upon us: 
Give us strength, bring us aid! 


Mothers who know the translation of Veni Cre- 
ator Spiritus can also be counted upon to be among 
the few who gladden the hearts of earnest priests 
like Father Raber. One stanza of this well-known 
hymn explains why: 

Far from us drive our hellish foe 
True peace unto us bring 

So that following you 

We may avoid every peril. 


But all of the Church’s hymns are not applicable 
directly to war. It would be strange indeed if most 
of them did not rather prepare our souls for the 
life to come. Anima Christi, Deus Ego Amo Te and 
Jesu, Amor mi! are simple songs of love. The 
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glory of heaven is presaged in the matchless and 
abiding thrill of the Christmas hymn Jesu Redemp- 
tor Omnium, singing gloriously to Him 

Who ere the earliest dawn of light 

Wast from eternal ages born... 

Eternal hope of all mankind! 


and in the loving splendor of Jesu Dulcis Memoria, 
in honor of the Holy Name: 


Nothing is more sweetly sung 
Nothing heard more joyously 
Or sweeter even in thought 
Than “Jesus, Son of God’! 


No one who has ever heard them can easily for- 
get the simple beauty of Mary’s song, the Magnifi- 
cat, even in translation, with its promise of jus- 
tice: 


He showeth might in His arm: he scatters the 
proud in the conceit of their heart. 


He casts down the mighty from their throne, 
and exalts the humble. 


The hungry he fills with good things; the rich 
he sends away empty-handed. 


And, of course, there is the jubilant Resurrezit 
sicut Dixit of Easter, the Gloria in Excelsis and 
Adeste Fidelis of Christmas and the rich Te Deum 
of New Year’s and Thanksgiving. But what parish 
is so unfortunate that its stolid parishioners don’t 
sing those? 


There is the key to our whole attitude in this 
business of singing our hymns: we need only 
understand them to join in whole-heartedly. Re- 
membering that hymns are prayers will help, too, 
but understanding is vital there, also. Everybody 
feels the spirit of the great holidays and their 
songs; everybody senses the grief of Stabat Mater 
and Dies Irae and De Profundis. That is why these 
hymns are sung and others are not. It is easy to 
feel their meaning, to participate in it and to 
yield to the mighty impulse to express our under- 
standing and our feeling in the outlet of song. 


But it is only a short step farther to the begin- 
ning of understanding and feeling of all the rest of 
the great hymns of the Church. Taking that step 
will have many spiritual rewards. It will lead to 
greater appreciation of some of the world’s great- 
est music. It will help all of us to pray better. 
It will give us a feeling of “belonging” when the 
rest of our fellow-Catholics start to join in song. 
And it will gladden the overburdened spirits of 
Father Raber and his hundreds of priestly counter- 
parts to know that in their parishes God is forever 
being praised twice—because everybody sings! 


December 
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ECHOES FROM OUR ABBEY HALLS 


ROM ROME word has come to 

us announcing the resignation 
of the Most Rev. Gregorio Diamare, 
0.S.B., as Abbot of Monte Cassino 
and Bishop of the diocese of Cassino. 
On July 27, 1944, the monks of the 
ill-fated Abbey met in Rome to elect 
a successor, whose difficult task it 
will be to undertake the rebuilding 
of the famous monastery. To this 
will be added the grave responsibili- 
ty of shepherding as Bishop one of 
the dioceses in Italy that has suff- 
ered most from the war. To date 
we have not learned the name of the 
Abbot-elect, but it is cur fervent 
prayer that with God’s help he will 
soon find it within his power to 
bring to fulfillment the famous mot- 
to of Monte Cassino “Cut down it 
grows again.” 


WHILE the year 1944 proved 

one of sorrow and disaster 
for the great Abbey of Monte Cas- 
sino, it was one of joy and jubilee 
for another less famous Monte Cas- 
sino hidden in the hills of southern 
Indiana. May 1, 1944, inaugurated 
the seventy-fifth year of use of the 
little chapel of our Blessed Mother 
one mile northeast of the Abbey, 
commonly known as the chapel of 
“Our Lady of Monte Cassino.” De- 
votion to the Mother of God under 
this title was started back in the 
year 1857 with the erection of a 
wayside shrine to Mary atop a beau- 
tiful wooded hill overlooking the 
Anderson valley that the early Fa- 
thers at St. Meinrad had called 
Monte Cassino. In 1866 this way- 
side shrine was replaced by a small 
frame chapel, which in turn gave 
way to the present stone chapel, 
dedicated on May 1, 1870. In the 
months of May and October during 
this seventy-fifth year of its use, 
holy Mass was offered daily in the 
chapel by one of the Fathers from 
the Abbey. The now traditional 
Sunday pilgrimages during these 
two months of Mary were well at- 
tended despite the war restrictions 
and the absence of a great number 
of our Lady’s clients who are now 
serving in the armed forces of our 
Country. Evidently Mary is pleased 
with the homage rendered to her at 
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Monte Cassino and will see to it that 
this pilgrimage spot continues to at- 
tract her devoted children. 


HE FEAST of Christ the King 

was a big day at St. Placid Hall, 
our Oblate School for Junior Bro- 
thers. After vespers on Sunday, 
October 29, Father Abbot invested 
fourteen of the newcomers with the 
Oblate habit. Among the group this 
year were Robert Barron, John 
Donnely, Vernon Fitzgibbon, Ed- 
ward Marchand, Gregory Metzger, 
Andrew Moore, Paul Paff, Richard 
Peak, Charles Robards, Frederick 
Snyder, Robert Steppig, Charles 
Stephenson, William Sullivan, and 
Raymond Wilderman. St. Placid 
Hall now numbers twenty-four lads 
who are preparing themselves to 
enter the monastery later on as 
Benedictine Lay Brothers. 

To many persons Lay Brothers 
are almost unknown. And yet they 
have been called “the favored sons 
ef the Church.” Enjoying as they 
do all the advantages of the re- 
ligious life, and not burdened with 
the responsibilities of the priesthood, 
the Brothers lead a tranquil hidden 
life that is one of the easiest and 
surest roads te sanctity. During the 
past year three young men who 
have tried the Brothers’ life during 
three years of temporary profession 
decided that they had found the Lay 
Brotherhood their true station in 
life and accordingly made their Per- 
petual Profession. They were Bro- 
ther Edward Toon, O.S.B., Brother 


Andrew Stephenson, O.S.B., and 
Brother Meinrad Kinder, 0O.S.B. 
Brother Edward, who is one of our 
GRAIL OFFICE workers, pro- 
nounced his Perpetual Vows on 


September 15, his twenty-first birth- 
day. August 6 was Brother An- 
drew’s day of Perpetual Profession. 
Brother serves as assistant porter of 
the monastery and also helps out in 
the GRAIL OFFICE. Our handy 
mechanic and photographer, Brother 
Meinrad, was perpetually professed 
on February 10. 


T 6:15 p.m. on October 30 the 
students and professors of the 
Minor Seminary gathered in the 
artistically decorated college gym- 
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nasium for the annual Halloween 
party. Under the capable direction 
of Mr. William Martin of the Sixth 
Class and the coaching of Father 
Clement an unusually fine program 
had been devised for the enjoyment 
of those attending. 


FTER much planning and 

months of painstaking labor in 
the execution of the plans our Abbey 
cemetery has taken on a completely 
new appearance. The improvements 
include an enlarged area, a new 
stone wall, new stone walks, new 
grave markers, grading, and land- 
scaping. The work was planned by 
Father Abbot and executed by Fa- 
thers Peter and Bertrand and their 
crews of able workers. In _ the 
grading and hauling of dirt the 
seminarians lent very valuable as- 
sistance. Accordingly, there were 
many in the procession to the grave- 
yard on November Ist and 2nd who 
could survey with pride the result 
of their labors. With the coming of 
spring and the appearance of the 
newly planted lawn the cemetery 
will take on still greater beauty. 
Yet to be erected is a new center- 
piece—a four foot square stone base 
and kneeler in which will be planted 
a large crucifix of solid oak beams 
with an unpainted leaden corpus. 
During our visit to the cemetery we 
were pleased to find a new cross 
erected to the memory of the Rt. 
Rev. Martin Marty, O.S.B., first Ab- 
bot of St. Meinrad, who later be- 
came Vicar Apostolic of the Dakotas 
and finally Bishop of St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, in which latter place he is 
buried. Strangely enough, the two 
founders of St. Meinrad are also 
buried elsewhere. Father Ulrich 
Christen returned to LEinsiedeln, 
Switzerland, where he is now in- 
terred. Father Bede O’Connor has 
his final resting place in Terre 
Haute, Ind., where he died as Vicar 
General of the diocese of Vincennes 
(now Indianapolis). Perhaps a 
monument to all our Fathers and 
Brothers who are buried elsewhere 
might not be out of place in our 
community cemetery at St. Mein- 
rad. 
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Open Forum 


The following letter speaks for it- 
self. The name is withheld, for the 
letter was not intended for publica- 
tion. We print it here in unchanged 
form. 


Dear—— 


Won’t type this ’cause it’ll awaken 
my wife who is having a nap. 
A short moment ago I 
“Speaking of Babies.” Don’t know 
why I read it—don’t even know how 
I got hold of the magazine The Grail. 


read 


I never argue—lI like to discuss, 
sometimes cuss, and now and then 
we get “Speaking of Babies.” 

In 1938 (July) I was discharged 
from the marines as a_ sergeant. 
Two days later, August Ist, 1600 
miles away from point of discharge 
I was married by an ace padre, 
named Joseph E. Kirmer, now dead, 
R.I.P. The point is, “Speaking of 
Babies,” eleven months to the day 
of our marriage, Barbara arrived, 
in the meantime my wife attending 
“Convert’s Class” and becoming a 
“full fledged” “Fisheater,” “Right- 
hander”—whatever you want to call 
us. 

She took it from all sides—you 
know, “Oh, she just did it for him; 
she'll wake up; wait ’till they’re 
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married a while; he’ll find out’”—all 
that sort of stuff, so to speak. 


To skip a lot of “hell and high 
water” which we went thru, which 
I liked, incidentally, I crossed coun- 
try again for a better job, wife and 
4 months old “Bob” flying back 
about 3 months later. After being 
in this section for about a year we 
moved into our new F.H.A. spon- 
home. (F.H.A. business is 
where you put down 10% of total 
value cash, and they see to it that 
a crooked contractor and lawyer 
doesn’t gang you.) So much for the 
the bunk. Let’s get back to “Speak- 
ing of Babies.” 


sored 


One thing, I have been entrenched 
quite solidly in—our Faith. I con- 
sider myself a practical Catholic, my 
wife and my mother, who also is a 
convert, are the good Catholics. 


We do not have a car, only family 
in this newly developed neighbor- 
hood who doesn’t have one, thought 
just as much of and more so than 
certain others, there I go becoming 
feminine. After being here about 
three months, good ol’ wife becomes 
pregnant again and the guy across 
the street who, I doubt, has a faith, 
wouldn’t fight for the Fatherland 
(U.S.A.) and would probably sneak 
out the back door if family were in 
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trouble at the front door, had the 
“guts,” as we say in U.S.M. Corps, 
to say that, quote, “Oh, he can’t do 
so and so; his religion’s in the way” 
unquote. 


Well, as the story goes, I know 
people, young punks at that (I’m 
enly 28) who have just about every- 
thing that the financial and social 
order in our country offers and they 
say, “Just can’t see a baby yet— 
Time’s not right and money’s not 
right.” Says I, Would have been a 
hell of a note if their very own par- 
ents thought the same as they just 
about 9 months before they arrived. 


Speaking of Babies, Joseph ar- 
rived just about 3 weeks ago. Owe 
a good Catholic Dr. $10.00 (Total 
cost less than $100.00) and he’ll be 
“paid for.” The Mrs. who quit work, 
I hope for good, prices going higher 
’en a kite, makes the goin’ tougher 
’en ’ell but the tougher, the better 
‘cause I can take it where my “lux- 
ury loving lummox” friends and 
some neighbors find it many times 
tougher. So dear lady, take it from 
everybody and like it, that’s life 
itself. I figure I’ll die fighting one 
way or another, otherwise I wouldn’t 
be here. Best regards to you and 
the boss. Our game is just begin- 
ning—Stay in it— 


N.N. 


December 
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ES! You read that correctly. That’s 
what I said. 


baby. 


I’m going to have a 
I know I could have shrouded the 
statement in the manner of Winchell or 
Hedda Hopper and snuck in a mention 


a few lines down 


: 

‘ 

¥ 

¥ ’? 

¥ of a “blessed event 

* from this 

I could have beaten ten miles about 

the controversial bush in the fashion of 
the Planned Parent Hooders (Oh, you 

They were the Birth 

‘ 

* 

‘ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


Control crowd before human life became 


remember them! 
such precious news). I could have led 
up to my subject by speaking first of bad 
and the health of 


housing, eugenics, 


mothers in general. 

Or I might have given forth as the 
ingenious advertising writers do for the 
pages of the leading (leading where?) 
women’s magazines. I could have dis- 
cussed feminine hygiene, why your hus- 


band chooses to stay downtown for din- 
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ner and that awful, awful calendar fear- 
fulness which makes the sale of certain 


products so lushly lucrative for those 


who pay the copy writers. 


I could even state: “I am going to 


have another baby,” since I already have 
had six. I could even assume that each 
child born into this world was not en- 
dowed with its own inalienable rights; 
its own and 


individuality immortality. 


But who America’s readers 
would be deceived by any of these treat- 
ments of the selfsame subject? Is there 


any 


among 


woman who does not comprehend 
the unique experience of motherhood 
whether it comes to her once or seven- 


teen times or never? 


Is there anyone who does not know 
what the “Mothers’ Clinics” What 
they teach? 


are? 


Is there anyone who is so blinded by 
propaganda that she cannot peer through 
the shoddy sham of the campaign for 


race suicide and see its corrupt source? 


So please excuse me if I am frank and 
But that’s the way it is. 
I’m going to have a baby. 


outspoken. 
It is some- 
thing which may be spoken aloud, in dig- 


nity and pride and gratitude. 


Grandmother never spoke of such 


things quite so directly. But she never 
even heard of those “other 
If she had, 


would never have 


things.” 


who knows? Perhaps I 


had my chance to say: 


“T am going to have a baby.” 


Mary Lanigan Healy 
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Our Reading Room 





All books reviewed in these pages 
may be procured through THE GRAIL. 








RONSARD—HIS LIFE AND 
TIMES 
By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
Sheed and Ward 
THIS is the biography, and more, 
of one of the greater, but lesser 
known, poets of that singularly rich 
period, the Renaissance. The au- 
thor, seemingly, has written a no- 
table book. It is a work of meticu- 
lous scholarship. The style is de- 
lightful. The quotations of Ron- 
sard’s poetry are copious, and the 
translations are excellent. The book 
is well printed, in the sense of easily 
readable, and nicely bound. I regret 
the times of war do not allow for a 
larger volume and a more handsome 
binding which this work would ordi- 
narily rate. 

Pierre de Ronsard, the youngest 
of six, was born at the family manor 
of La Possonniere, near Couture-sur- 
Loir, on September 11, 1524. The 
author tells us that ornamental mot- 
toes of the tower were alternately 
pagan and Christian. Having been 
tutored in elementary French and 
Latin, Pierre, at the age of ten 
entered the College de Navarre in 
the University of Paris. His stay 
here was short, as he himself tells 
us: “I took only half a year, or 
hardly that, to learn the lessons of 
the Regent de Vailly, then I left col- 
lege, having nothing profited.” How- 
ever, he did have the good fortune 
of meeting Charles de Guise. And 
in the days of the sixteenth century, 
or perhaps any century, such ac- 
quaintances are not to be valued 
lightly. At the age of twelve Ron- 
sard was page to Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, the King’s third son. And 
so the muse was able to work under 
most favorable circumstances, a 
royal setting. Ronsard died as ro- 
mantically and poetically as he had 
lived; his death was thoroughly 
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Catholic. On his death bed he says: 
“Of all these vanities, the loveliest 
and most praise-worthy is fame. No 
one of my time has been so filled 
with it as I... So do I go away 
from my own place, as_ satiated 
with the glory of this world as I 
am hungry and longing for that of 
God.” Ronsard died on December 
27, 1585. 

And so the beginning and end of 
Ronsard, with life filled with the 
fortune of one who frequents the 
courts and high places; on easy 
terms with the notables of his day. 
This is a period of rich inconsis- 
tency, for even Ronsard, himself, 
could die so beautifully and Chris- 
tian although he had taken minor 
orders and enjoyed the perquisites 
of several benefices. But so the Re- 
naissance. This book will be talked 
about. It will be read by a few who 
enjoy well written history inter- 
woven with the colorful threads of 
poetry, court life, and well, just the 
sixteenth century. After all, it is 
the life of a poet. (Price $3.50) 


SECRETS OF 
By Henri Gheon 
Sheed and Ward 

A perfectly delightful book. It 
contains four separate biographies: 
1) the Curé d’Ars; 2) the Little 
Flower; 3) Saint Margaret Mary; 
4) Saint John Bosco. It is all 
well done. Flowing easy style. 
Print is easily readable. Just four 
hundred pages. 

However, don’t expect anything 
new. The book contains four bi- 
ographies of four Saints—no more; 
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no less. Sanctity is something ex- 
citing. It can never be common- 
place. Because a saint must be 
heroic. That is the very condition 


of sanctity. Somehow, I didn’t sense 
that in the book. But the book is 
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important and will serve a definite 
purpose. It is easy to read and any- 
one can enjoy it, especially, if it is 
approached, as lives of the saints 
should be, with piety and a medita- 
tive mind. There is edification and 
inspiration in the pages. Then too 
the book seems most opportune: in 
our age of worldliness (maybe all 
ages were worldly) this book offers 
the solution. The cure d’Ars living 
a life of genuine holiness in the 
world as pastor of his parish. The 
Little Flower, Patroness of the Mis- 
sions, leads a life of the hidden con- 
templative in Carmel. Saint Mar- 
garet Mary, the great lover of the 
Sacred Heart when the world has 


grown cold. Saint John Bosco 
solving social questions, as they 
will only ever be solved—in the 


spirit of sacrifice and love of God. 

The publisher was good enough to 
give us an essay by Chesterton on 
Gheon’s first publication of the Cure 


d’Ars. The last lines are too good 
to pass up: “The critics of the 
Church are notably unlucky in 


hitting on the charge that she be- 
longs to a feudal world or particular 
periods of the past... It was in the 
full sunrise of the secular age of 
reason introduced by the eighteenth 
century that a nimbus not of that 
age or this world could be seen 
round the head of the Cure d’Ars.” 
(Price $3.00) 


THE SPLENDOUR OF 
LITURGY 
By Maurice Zundel 
Sheed and Ward 

This is really a splendid book and 
deserves to be widely read. It might 
well be read slowly, as it undoubted- 
ly will be; and carefully, because 
it contains so much instruction; and 
devoutly, because it is of holy 
things. This book should be popvu- 
lar. It is easily read, not too long, 
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just three hundred pages; 


large 
print; pleasing style. The posses- 
sor will be fortunate in that he will 
enjoy picking it up again and again 
to reread his favorite passages; to 
his surprise, to find something new; 
to revivify his own liturgical life. 

The book is most comprehensive. 
It opens with introductory chapters 
on the Sacramental View of The 
Universe and Holy Water, the clos- 
ing paragraph of which is so charm- 
ingly worded, I’d like to share it 
with you: “It awaits you at the 
entrance of the Church, the water 
of your baptism, the water of your 
purity, the water of your Divine in- 
fancy. Nor is this enough. The 
priest scatters it in the air with a 
moist wand, that it may fall upon 
your brow, a dew of gladness: ‘Thou 
shalt sprinkle me, O Lord ... and I 
shall be cleansed ... whiter than 
snow.” Then the several chapters 
are devoted to the various parts of 
the Mass. The book is also authori- 
tative. Aside from the evident 
knowledge of the author, he appeals 
to such incontrovertible authorities 
as Duchesne. By the way, the book 
does not include any explanation or 
history of the individual feasts of 
the Calendar of the Church. This 
just does not fit into the scheme of 
the book, which is explicitly on the 
Mass, its prayers, history and parts. 

The introductory paragraph to 
the chapter of the Sequence is utter- 
ly lovely: “When the Alleluia, hav- 
ing soared to its highest point, bends 
earthward once more to return to 
vocal chant, a rocket, as it were, 
dissolves into sparkling stars, the 
neums spread out into a shower and 
give rise to the Sequence.” There’s 
just nothing the matter with that. 

This book should do much to 
spread knowledge of the Mass by its 
fine explanation; increase one’s love 
for the Mass by the devout treat- 
ment of the prayers; and (if I may 
so word it?) make one proud of his 
faith and glory in it by reason of 
the history, the ancientness, of the 
prayers and composition of the 
Mass, so excellently given. 

Finally, this book should serve to 
play a part in the revival of liturgi- 
cal living so urgently pleaded for 
in the article in the October 
GRAIL by Mr. H. C. McGinnis. 

Several chapters are appended to 
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Rose Ferron was never photo- 
graphed in her bleeding state. The 
accompanying picture was painted by 
an artist from eye-witnesses’ de- 
scriptions of the agony, in which she 
not only shed tears of blood, but in 
which her face took on the likeness 
of a man. It was covered with 
wounds. The black eye and the 
split eyebrow were very prominent, 
while the blow on the lips caused 
the mouth to swell. The mother of 
Rose declared that the picture, while 
a very good likeness, did not show 
the horror of the bleeding as it 
actually was. 

Persons who want to read the life 
of Mary Rose Ferron may order the 
book “She Wears a Crown of 
Thorns” from The Grail, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana. The price is $2.50. 

Only a limited number of copies 
are now leftof the recent edition of 
this striking book. 








the book proper, including, which I 
know will delight you, the Canticle 
of the Son of the Poor Man of As- 
sisi, Saint Francis. How he must 
have been imbued with things truly 
spiritual to have so intensely ap- 
preciated things terrestrial—and I 
don’t mean Transcendentalism. 
“Praise be to Thee, my Lord, with 
all Thy creatures; Especially, my 
Lord, brother Sun, who brings day 
and Thou dost give light through 
him; and he is radiant and beautiful, 
and of great splendor. He signifies 
Thee Most High.” (Price $3.00) 


THE GOD OF LOVE 
By J. K. Heydon 
Sheed and Ward 

This is an excellent book. 
in size; short, just two hundred 
pages. Well printed and appealing- 
ly written. There’s nothing grand 
about it; but then I suppose the 
author knew what and how he 
wanted to write. 


Mr. Heydon, the publisher tells 
us, is a successful business man and 
scientist. He writes his book, it 
seems, for those people in the world, 
who are good, in a negative sort of 
way, but just don’t seek God, or 
knowing Him, don’t approach Him. 
The book is also for those who re- 
ject the idea of God. The argu- 
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ments are cogent; and the book has 
a sustained interest. 

The listing of the chapters will 
give a clear notion of the book’s 
contents: Man and His World, The 
Existence of God, Natural Religion, 
The Failure of Philosophy, The 
Failure of Civilization, Revelation 
Probable, Revelation, the Resurrec- 
tion, and The Church. 

Mr. Heydon opens his introduc- 
tory chapter with the question— 
Did Pontius Pilate save his soul? 
He then says there are several 
reasons for hoping Pilate was saved. 
I always felt rather sorry for Pon- 
tius Pilate and like to think he was 
saved. So there’s some comfort in 
Mr. Heydon’s lines. Mr. Heydon 
says of Pilate: “Pilate more than 
any other of the principal figures 
in the Gospel story stood in the po- 
sition of the modern man.” “From 
there he proceeds to deal modern 
man trying to offer what Pilate 
sought — TRUTH. And maybe, 
modern man, perhaps not unlike Pi- 
late, knows more about truth than 
we suppose. (Price $2.25) 


THE BONE AND THE STAR 

By Dorothy Donnelly 

Sheed and Ward 
I mention this 

fingers crossed. 


book with my 
First of all, it’s 
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published by Sheed and Ward, a 
most reputable firm. Second, the 
publisher attached a quotation from 
Mortimer J. Adler: “ ... an extra- 
ordinarily synthetic and imagina- 
tive study of primitive man looked 
at from the points of view of Chris- 
tian theology and modern science. 
Mrs. Donnelly combines a knowledge 
of modern anthropological data and 
Freudian insights with a profound 
understanding of the truths of 
Christian Dogma.” 
' | think this book will have a very 
limited appeal. Certainly it is not 
to be recommended to the average 
reader. This would be safe, anyway, 
because the ordinary reader wouldn’t 
bother with it. The world has quar- 
reled for centuries about the origin 
of man. So many theories have been 
advanced, they only bewilder one. 
I’d rather leave it that God made 
man according to his own im- 
age and likeness. Then there’s a 
lengthy discussion of Freud in the 
book. Well, Freud is pretty much 
of a controversial matter too—even 
among those who should be able to 
have an authoritative judgment. 
The book might create contro- 
versy and conversation but I don’t 
think it will settle anything. 
(Price $2.25) 


A LIFE OF OUR LORD FOR 
CHILDREN 
By Marigold Hunt 
Illustrations by E. O. Eadie. 
Sheed and Ward 

This is a thoroughly delightful 
book. Small, just one hundred and 
sixty-eight pages. Large print. 
Attractively written. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. Since this book 
is expressly for children, more illus- 
trations might have been in order. 
Then too the illustrations are in 
black and white, although, I believe 
colors would have been more effec- 
tive. The illustrated maps are good. 

The book opens with an introduc- 
tory chapter of Old Testament his- 
tory and carries on from the birth of 
Christ to his resurrection. The last 
chapter, a page and a half, is en- 
titled “The Kingdom Is The 
Church.” It seems this might well 
have been amplified. The language 
of the book is simple and might well 
be read by children in the sixth 
grade and up. Or this book would 
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serve admirably for maternal read- 
ing to the children on cold winter 
nights when the fire is burning 
cheerily. The book is to be com- 
mended for numerous direct quota- 


tions from the Scriptures rather 
than a mere paraphrase. (Price 
$1.75) 


DAYBREAK FOR OUR CARRIER 
By Lieut. Max Miller, U.S.N.R. 


Another war book. Readable. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

This book details the intimate life 
of an aircraft carrier. It is genuine- 
ly interesting. Written in beautiful 
prose. It should be of special value 
to those who have relatives in the 
air forces, especially on a carrier. 





The book gives a fine dramatization 
and glossy glamour to the work of 
the air force. Somehow, one feels 
that the elite of our men is in the 
air forces, and shares in the excite- 
ment of their flights. The author 
puts over the joys and the sorrows 
and the comradeship of the forces 
on the aircraft carrier. 


If a digression is allowed, I won- 
dered, while reading this book, how 
these men who live so precariously 
on carrier and plane; who lead such 
abnormally exciting lives; who sure- 
ly have idealized their lives and 
work; if one might be figurative, 
how these men who have played tag 
with the stars; invaded the realm of 


THE GRAIL 





the angels; just how will they ever 
settle down to routine and normal 
living? to the ordinary existence 
that we earth bound mortals must 
live? 

I should like to quote the book’s 
opening paragraph: “On good days, 
on days when everything is going 
just right aboard, and when the 
planes are taking off within their 
second intervals—on these days a 
carrier sings. She is a symphony of 
engine thunder and colored signals. 
She is a ballet almost.” 

The illustrations, which are really 
splendid, are official U. S. Navy pho- 
tographs by Lieut. Charles E. Ker- 
lee, U.S.N.R. 


CONVENT BOARDING SCHOOL 
By Virginia Arville Kenny 
Sheed and Ward 

A charmingly simple volume and 
just what the title entails. The 
book numbers about two hundred 
pages. Reads quickly. 

It’s a sort of running account of 
a small girl away from home at the 
convent school. There’s no connec- 
tion between chapters. The chapters 
are rather individual incidents. 
This book is in no sense a novel for 
children. But it is a book for chil- 
dren. And, undoubtedly, many an 
adult, having gone to convent board- 
ing school, will enjoy reading it. It 
will recall happier days with the 
sisters and children. 

There’s something sweet and re- 
freshing about this book. Many 
childish incidents are graphically 
portrayed. The sisters are pictured 
in a truly human fashion. One 
smiles on reading under Saint An- 
thony: “I once made a list of all 
the things Saint Anthony found for 
me. I remember it included a dollar 
bill, a wrist-watch, my First Com- 
munion ring, and a pound of but- 
ter.” 

There is also some good doctrinal 
instruction, e.g., Baptism, Immacvu- 
late Conception, contained in the 
book. In all fairness to the reader, 
one wonders if it isn’t getting in 
some dogma under false pretenses. 
The book purported to be an ac- 
counting of life in a convent school. 
The author tells us plainly the book 
is intended as an “apologia” for 
convent schools. (Price $2.00) 
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Please send us your complete 
e address with new Zone number. 
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ORDER NOW! 


CATHOLIC ART CALENDARS 
FOR 1945 


The familiar and beautiful new art calendars for 1945 can be ordered now. No Catholic 
home is complete without one of these calendars on its wall. 


30 cents each 4 calendars $1.00 
THE ABBEY PRESS Office Calendar Dept. ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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LITTLE QUEEN \\\ gouty 
Q 


by \ 


Mary Fabyan Windeatt Ng 
The story of St. The- & 
rese of the Child Jesus, 
the Little Flower. Capti- 
vatingly told for the 
young folks, but like all 
Miss Windeatt's stories, 
in such a way that the 
older ones enjoy reading 
them too. 
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PRICE $2.00 


240 pages 











Twenty-three illustrations by Donald Walpole, O.S.B. 








THRE MASS YEAR FOR 19493 


30 cents a copy 4 copies $1.00 
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THE LITTLE SISTER 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


The story of Blessed Imelda, Patroness of First Communicants. Price $1.25 


ORDER FROM: THE GRAIL Office ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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